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A Korth Country Storp. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Autor or ‘‘Between HEATHER AND Sea,” ‘‘THe HAVEN UNDER THE HILL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LXIV.—“ IN TO-DAY, ALREADY 
WALKS TO-MORROW.” 


“The spirit of man is an instrument which cannot give out 
its deepest, finest tones, except under the immediate hand of 
the Divine Harmonist.’”»—Prorrssor SHairp. 


te Canon had been disappointed. It 

was not his niece’s step that he had 
heard in the hall, but that of Lady Diana 
Haddingley, a person who was almost a 
stranger to him, and therefore in his present 
state of mind and body a person to be almost 
dreaded. Fortunately, however, ten minutes 
of Lady Di’s society had banished all the 
dread. 

She was not now a young woman, far 
from it; and her latest peculiar fancy was 
to dress so that she might be mistaken for a 
widow. Almost inevitably, since she had 
dressed to the character, she had come to 
believe in a sort of widowhood, and not only 
to believe in it, but to act and speak out of 
her belief. Yet there was no deliberate 
hypocrisy in her histrionic display. She 
knew that others knew how it all was, and 
remained content to know. Still she clung 
to the simulated “weeds ”—the white cap, 
the black bonnet, the long veil that was 
neither crape nor gauze. Where, her friends 
asked, did she get such ambiguously lovely 
materials ? 

All her study, her research, was thrown 
away upon Canon Godfrey. He did not 
even remember whether she had ever been 
married or no. Expecting, with a beating 
heart, that his niece might have arrived an 
hour or two before her time, and so have 
missed her aunt who had gone to the station 
to meet her, he sank back into his chair with 
a new paleness on his face when the stranger 
was ushered into his room. But let it be 
said again, ten minutes of the stranger’s pre- 
sence insured her welcome for as many 
months, if the Canon should live so long. 
For once there was a little sigh, remember- 
oo he might not count so many days. 

y Diana Haddingley was one of those 
rare sympathetic women who can lend them- 
selves—and this successfully—to any hour, 
any mood, any circumstance, and almost any 
person. She had not been a quarter of an 
hour in the drawing-room at Yarburgh Ree- 
oe she was in touch with all that 

—55 








had happened there during the past two 
years. And it may be that in one particular 
her insight went even further than that of 
Canon Godfrey himself. 

A light seemed to flash across her mind su4- 
denly when the name of Damian Aldenmede 
was mentioned. She remembered a letter 
that she herself had written only a few 
months before, just about the time fixed for 
Miss Theyn’s marriage ; and she also remem- 
bered Mrs. Godfrey’s reply—a letter dis. 
closing much more than the Canon’s wife 
had meant to disclose. In fact, it had been 
so worded as to convey meanings of which 
Mrs. Godfrey herself was ignorant. Yet, 
curiously enough, these hidden meanings 
held the very core of the truth of all that 
had happened at the Rectory. 

“Ah! yes. I remember Mr. Aldenmede 
was here; he was here ever so long. I told 
your wife all the gossip I had heard from 
Sarah Channing. I didn’t believe in it much, 
though. Sarah always gets hold of the wrong 
end of astory. . . . I dare say you know 
about it all. There was a fish-wife as 
heroine—the mother of half-a-dozen little 
fisher-folk . . .” 

“Oh, hush, pray, say no more!” the Canon 
begged, not too courteously. “I will tell 
you after about the things that must have 
given rise to such terrible gossip as that. It 
is worse than merely untrue. But, pardon 
me for asking it, can you tell me something 
of Mr. Aldenmede—anything that may be 
told openly and honourably? We saw so 
much of him, we know so little of him. But 
let me say that all we did know added to 
our admiration.” 

“That was inevitable. But do you mean 
to say that you never heard of his great 
trouble—the thing that drove him from his 
country and his home, drove him to wander 
over the earth for years ?” 

“No, we knew nothing ; we know nothing 
yet. But don’t betray any secret to gratify 
curiosity of mine.” 

“Secret! It was known all over Glou- 
cestershire.” 

“Ts that his county ?” 

Lady Di smiled. ‘You spoke of your 
curiosity just now,” she said. “It seems 
you have not had enough to induce you to 
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look into a certain book to be found in most 
houses. Don’t you know that your artist- 
friend is the nephew of old Sir Ralph Alden- 
mede of King’s Alden ?” 

“No. . . . I did not know. . . . But 
tell me something more interesting than 
that.” 

“Interesting! You might call for sensa- 
tion and not be disappointed in the present 
instance.” 

“You are dreadfully trying, Lady Diana.” 

“ Because I won’t come to the point?.. . 
Well, I won’t be trying any more. I will 
give you the history in the fewest words 
possible. 

“First of all, then, go back about fifteen 
years—to the time when Damian Aldenmede 
was a youth of one-and-twenty; a very 
boyish youth for his years, but clever 
enough, and high-minded enough; indeed, 
‘Don Quixote’ was the name we gave to 
him in those days. I need hardly say that 
he was popular—singularly popular for a 
man who was not likely ever to be very 
rich, for Sir Ralph had two sons living then, 
Charles and Alfred ; and Damian’s mother, 
a widow of five-and-fifty, though well-to-do, 
was not counted a wealthy woman. I should 
say a couple of thousands a year was the 
extent of her income, and Damian’s sole 
prospect was the reversion of that. But, as 
we always said, a couple of hundreds would 
have been enough for him ; indeed, I do not 
suppose that he is spending much more than 
that upon himself even now. Still, his in- 
Spey for spending money on himself 
did not injure his popularity—quite the re- 
verse. He made friends everywhere, his 
especial friend being a certain Julian Haver- 
field, the son of a Lincolnshire clergyman. 
Mr. Haverfield spent most of his vacations 
at Massingham, Mrs. Aldenmede’s little place 
in Gloucestershire, and we all knew him, and 
liked him. He was very fascinating. 

“‘ Now comes the beginning of the tragedy. 
Damian Aldenmede fell in love—deeply, 
passionately in love—with a governess, the 
orphan daughter of a provincial lawyer, and 
one of the most beautiful girls I have ever 
seen in my life. Her features were small, 
refined, and most exquisitely cut ; to look 
at her profile was like looking at a cameo; 
and her colouring was simply the cream 
and carnation of Millais’ baby girls. We 
were all in love with her; and she knew 
it, expected it, for the girl had no more 
brain than a butterfly. How such a man 
as Damian Aldenmede could ever have 
cared for her for three consecutive days 








puzzled everybody who could not see that 
a man who is also an artist is open to 
temptation on a side not vulnerable in 
ordinary men. It was the artist that was 
attracted first; the man was subjugated 
later. There must, of course, have been 
something more than mere beauty in Miss 
Florence Underhay—some gentleness, some 
womanliness, some indefinable fascination, 
or Damian Aldenmede had never contrived 
to make wreck of his life in the complete 
way he contrived to do. 

“The tragedy might never have been so 
complete if his mother had not been as 
proud as she was shallow. When she came 
to know that Damian was engaged—actually 
engaged to the governess of her late grocer 
(now retired, and living in a beautiful villa at 
Clifton)—her anger knew no bounds. 

“There must have been some terrible 
scenes, for Damian’s love and regard for his 
mother had always been noticeable. How- 
ever, in the end, she disinherited him so far 
as she had power to do. She had a new will 
made, and left the greater part of her pos- 
sessions to a niece, the daughter of a fa- 
vourite sister. 

** At last comes the more dramatic part of 
the story. Miss Florence Underhay came to 
know of the new will, and from that day 
she changed to the man who was to have 
been her husband, who had lavished the love 
of a strong heart and brain upon her to an 
extent she had only found wearisome. 

“The end came quickly. One fine morn- 
ing Damian received a double letter, two 
sheets in two different hand-writings in one 
envelope. The first he read was from his 
friend Julian Haverfield, a man he had loved 
as his own soul. The letter announced the 
approaching marriage of Mr. Haverfield and 
Miss Florence Underhay. 

“The second letter was from Miss Under- 
hay herself. It was almost brutally candid. 

“She had not deceived Mr. Aldenmede, 
she said. She had loved him, she had meant 
to marry him ; but learning what would be 
the pecuniary result of such a marriage, she 
had not hesitated in her decision to break off 
the engagement at once. Almost at the 
same moment, Mr. Haverfield, to whom she 
had spoken of her resolution, had made her 
an offer. Being a righer man than Damian 
Aldenmede had ever hoped to be, she had, 
of course, accepted him. She added that 
she had had enough of poverty, of all that 
was meant by narrow means. 

“Tn conclusion, she said, ‘I ask you to for- 
give me, and to forget me. I am persuaded 
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that there will come a day when you will be 
glad that I have acted thus. I was no fit 
wife for you. Fora long time past it has 
been a strain to me to live up to your ex- 
pectations. You required too much.’ 

“Tmagine the blow to a man like Alden- 
mede! His mother told me that she believed 
the broken friendship was at least as much 
as the broken love. He has‘never been him- 
self since—not the self he was before. 

“ As a matter of course, his mother again 
changed her intentions as to the disposal of 
her property, much to the dismay of her 
niece, Clara Young, who was already begin- 
ning to be looked upon as an heiress, and 
had refused more than one eligible offer be- 
cause she considered that such a fortune as 
the one she was expecting ought at least to 
secure for her a title. Damian has been 
very good to her since his mother’s death, 
and very helpful to her husband ; indeed, he 
is good to everybody.” 

o Lady Di ended her story. She had 
told it in a very bald and crude fashion, as 
she knew, and the Canon knew that too, but 
all the same his heart ached as he listened. 

Now he knew why the artist had worn 
always that sad face; why he had, in a cer- 
tain sense, striven to hide his real position 
from such as did not know it. Doubtless 
the man was hoping to win some love for 
himself alone, untainted by appreciation of 
aught that he might possess. 

ad this also been a mistake ? had it even 
led to a new undoing ? 

There was silence in the room for awhile. 
In the heart of each of the two people there 
the same idea was pressing, and this with all 
the force of prophecy. 

“They must meet again! ” the Canon said 
to himself; and then in the quiet that fol- 
lowed he felt the spirit within him grow 
calm and sure. 

“Tt will be well, it will all be well,” so it 
seemed that some voice was saying. And 
just then came the sound of carriage wheels, 
the opening and shutting of doors, the words 
of welcome uttered by his wife. For a mo- 
ment he felt overcome, but he strove and 
was victorious. A minute later Thorda was 
kneeling by his sofa, and her eyes were wet, 
her voice broken by emotion. 

“Say you forgive me, Uncle Hugh—say 
that once again!” she cried. And, indeed, 
the agony of her mind was very great. 

Till her sorrow had come she had never 
known how she had loved this man who lay 
there dying, nor had she till then dreamt of 
what his love for her had been. The past 





few months had shown her all with a most 
vigorously bitter showing. 

No day or hour had passed but she had 
missed his care, his tranquil, mindful 
affection. That other love, stifled half-suc- 
cessfully in her heart, had caused her less 
constant misery than this. 

To be there in the old room, to kneel be- 
side him, to hold his hand, to look into his 
face, was an emotion that for the time ab- 
sorbed all others. She did not know when 
Lady Diana and her aunt went out, she only 
knew that at last she and her uncle were 
alone. 

It was an hour she had longed for, waited 
for, dreamt of unceasingly. There had 
been no misunderstanding between them; 
but since that sad crisis in her life there 
had not been opportunity for the perfect 
understanding, the oneness of mind and 
heart she so yearned for. Now it might be, 
—that perfect unity; if only for a little 
while. She did not yet dream how short 
the interval was to be. 

It is better not to know, but it is well to 
remember all that knowledge might mean. 
The next words we utter might be gentler 
and tenderer if we knew it would be spoken 
to one over whom the wings of Azrael were 
already spreading with the silence of the 
world beyond. And we lie so near that 
silence, some of us fearing it as a dread thing, 
some of us craving it as being for us the 
only chance of knowing the peace that pass- 
eth all understanding. And surely we all of 
us crave for peace, dowe not? Is there any 
other thing worth human longing ? 

Peace! peace! ... But us, let us never 
say “peace where peace is not.” 


CHAPTER LXV.—THE UNEXPECTED 


“Still onward winds the dreary way ; 
I with it, for I long to prove 
No lapse of moons can conquer love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say.” 
In Memoriam. 
THOSE were glorious autumn days. Now 
and then when Canon Godfrey was well 
enough he and his niece walked out over the 
moor beyond the Rectory, sauntering up the 
stony hill-side pathways with leagues upon 
leagues of crimson heather on either side. 
The warm yellow sunlight heightened the 
tone of things near and far, the blue sea 
stretched quietly from point to point. White- 
winged gulls sailed lazily overhead on the 
one hand; startled grouse whirred tremu- 
lously on the other. No other sounds dis- 
turbed the enchanting silence. 
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On one of these days, it was early in Sep- 
tember, the Canon was in a brighter mood 
than usual. He seemed stronger, able to 
walk better and faster. 

“ Ah, what it is to feel strong again, young 
again!” he said, turning aside so that he 
might sit down to rest awhile on the top of 
Barugh Houe, an ancient British cairn at the 
top of Yarburgh Moor. It was a favourite 
spot. There was the sea he had always 
loved so passionately in the distance; the 
moors he had loved with a love almost equally 
strong, were all about him, glowing in their 
richest beauty, the crown of the year lying 
upon each moorland brow. And the free 
fresh air was as wine to the man whose wine 
of youth and strength had been drained 
prematurely to the lees. To-day he rejoiced 
again with a new rejoicing. 

“Tt is almost worth while to have felt 
faint and weak and worthless to know the 
joy of renewed strength,” he went on. “ Life 
would be worth living if only to have a day 
now and then like this. I can hardly believe 
now that once, and not so long ago, life was 
lived always on such terms as these! That 
I slept at night a painless and refreshing 
sleep, that I awoke always as a child awakes, 
glad of the new day ; my brain busy with 
new thought ; my heart warm with new and 
expectant emotion. Yes. . . . [think I was 
a happy man, very happy. . . . There were 
hidden troubles ; but I bore them—I think 
I may say that by the grace of God, I bore 
them well; but I was not strong enough to go 
on bearing them ; and I fear now that it was 
because I had not sufficient spiritual strength. 
We know nothing of ourselves, not yet. We 
know nothing of the way the soul’s strength 
acts upon the strength of the body. The 
strong soul is at peace. Peace means oppor- 
tunity for growth, development for all that 
is hindered by tumult, by anger, by distress. 
Give the soul an atmosphere of calm, and all 
will be well. ... And I am calm to-day, 
very calm... . But how egotistic I am grow- 
ing! Thorda dear, how is it with you ?” 

Miss Theyn was sitting among the crim- 
son heather at her uncle’s feet; a woman 
older by ten years than she had seemed ten 
months ago. It was a topic of conversation 
everywhere, that her good looks were gone ; 
and for once gossip was not mistaken. 

She was quite aware of her loss, what true 
woman would not have been? She knew 
that she was thin and pale; that her eyes 
had lost both colour and brightness; in a 
word that she was faded and passée to an 
extent her years by no means excused. Yet 








the change did not distress her. She had 
passed beyond the possibility of distresses of 
that kind. 

“How is it with me?” she repeated. 
“ Well, I could almost echo your own words. 
I too have peace. Not perfect peace, it is 
not always with me. There are breaks in it 
at times 


‘When I think of what I am, and what I might have been.’ ” 


“ But as I told you the other day, Thorda 
dear, I am very sure it is not a wise thing to 
live too much in an unhappy or mistaken 
past.” 

“T agree with you completely. ‘Not too 
much,’ but on the other hand, if one could 
forget it altogether, would it be wise to do 
so? Is there not a sort of safety in remem- 
bering past falls ?” 

“Yes; if one doesn’t remember them to 
the point of depression in the present. I 
have seen a human being so borne down by 
the sense of past sin as to have neither hope 
nor energy left for even making an effort to 
rise again. It is not so with you, I know. 
I would only warn you, because I know your 
tendency to brood over the past. . . . Let it 
go, dear. It is possible 


*To be as if you had not been till now; 
And now were simply, what you choose to be.’” 


There was silence while Miss Theyn drank 
in the beauty, the strength, of this most 
strengthening thought. 

“Not quite what one chooses to be, Uncle 
Hugh,” she said presently. ‘The past must 
always have its influence on the present.” 

*“ And the present on the future. That is 
the immense value of the present hour, it 
must in a measure dominate the hours to 
be. Yet there is truth in the poet’s word. 
One strong effort may save a soul on the 
brink of destruction. Think of Zaccheus, 
of the splendid picture painted of him by 
St. Luke. He had been drawn by mere 
rumour to wish to see Jesus. He knew him- 
self to be a sinner, an ungodly man, rapa- 
cious, cruel, yet the germ of good, the ideal, 
was in him as it is in most men. He wished 
to see Jesus, he saw Him, and more than 
that, was seen of Him ; requested to come 
down from the tree into which he had 
climbed ; and then (what must his astonish- 
ment have been?) the Master said, ‘I wish 
to come to your house, to abide there.’ 


‘And he made haste, and came down, and received him 
joyfully.’ 


“ Joyfully, ah, yes indeed, think of his 
joy ! 
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“ There is often something touching, often 
something noble, even in the hated thing we 
call condescension. A man of high rank 
may condescend to one of lower rank, even 
the lowest, and gain an added grace in the 
act. Suspicion may be there on the one 
side and on the other ; but if there be nothing 
to be suspected the presence of suspicion 
ean do no real or permanent harm. 

“But the greatest condescension of all, 
the truest, the most noble, the most touching 
is when one who has worn the white flower 
of a blameless life, condescends to one whose 
lilies of purity were dragged in the dust 
long ago. That is the one condescension 
worthy of note. A rich man speaking toa 
poor man can have no human or spiritual 
aversion to make his speaking an act of self- 
sacrifice. A lady with an ancient and hon- 
ourable title cannot really feel that the pure 


and high-minded woman in whose society | 


she finds herself is really her inferior because 


of the absence of the outward distinctive | 


sign of social rank. But it is different when 
you come to deal with spiritual rank. 


* Know that there is in mana quite indestructible reverence 


for whatsoever holds of heaven, or even plausibly counterfeits | 


such holding. Show the dullest clod: 
featherhead, that a soul higher than himself is actually here ; 
7 knees stiffened into brass, he must down and wor- 

“Yes ; he must down and worship, on his 
knees he must contrast the purity, the no- 
bility, the peace, the happiness of this man’s 
life with his own. Then follows the thought, 
the aspiration, ‘Can I become what this man 
is? Can I rise to his pure height? Can I 
find enjoyment in the things he enjoys? Can 
my life be as his life?’ So the questions 
come. Next, suddenly and strongly, comes 
the resolve. 
was no hesitation. 
fatal. 


le, show the haughtiest 


and if I have taken anything from any man 
by false accusation, I restore fourfold.’ 
“And all this because of the sight of a pure 


spiritual face ; the sound of a gentle beseech- | 


ing voice. 

“Conversion this is called, and rightly, 
but the word has been so misused as to be 
no longer rightly useful. The repentance in 
the heart and soul of Zaccheus must have 
been more or less rapid; yet was it per- 
fectly complete, entirely effectual. 


cause of this sudden penitence, salvation had 
that day come to the house of the rich pub- 
lican. Doubtless, of course, that hour was 


In the case of Zaccheus there | 
Too often hesitation is | 
‘Behold, Lord!’ he said instantly, | 
‘the half of my goods I give to the poor, | 


The | 
Master Himself declared at once that be- | 


but the beginning of the new life, new and | 





| beautiful, full of peace, of happiness, yet 
| neither untried, nor unshaded. So it is with 
| you, Thorda dear. Your peace, the peace 
| you have won out of tribulation, is not un- 
| broken, you say. How should it be in this 
| world ? * Have you even the wish for un- 
| broken peace? Surely that would mean 
| stagnation.” 

| Again there was silence for a time ; not 
/an unhappy silence on either side. The 
Canon had recognised the change that had 
passed upon his niece’s character ; how the 
channels of her soul seemed deeper and wider 
| for the tide of sorrow and remorse that had 
poured through them, washing away even 
| the very stains of the selfishness that had so 
marred her life before. The change showed 
in every act of her life; nay, in her very 
speech, and dress, and attitude. If less 
| brightly beautiful than of old, she was even 
more graceful and tender, and her gentle 
consideration for others never failed her. 

The Canon could not help the thought 
that came. ‘“ Ah, if he could see her now!” 
| And with the thought came the longing, 
| Let me see them before I die; let me hear 
| them speak to each other! I shall know; I 
shall understand !” 

It was not strange that Miss Theyn’s 
thought should be of the same person. All 
about them were things to recall the few 
| brief bright months during which she had 

known Damian Aldenmede. The blue far- 
| off sea seemed to whisper of him; the purple 
heather rustling in the breeze had a wistful- 
ness in its tone; and as the sun sank to the 
moor the voices all about seemed to grow 
sadder, to deepen the sense of her heart’s 
real loneliness. 

Long ago there had been an hour of 
awakening; an hour during which Miss 
Theyn had been wholly true to herself. 

“Tt was love for him, though I knew it 
not; it was love for Damian Aldenmede 

| that led me to do a deed that must for ever 
have destroyed the regard he had for me. 

. Regard? Was it not more than that 
I saw in his face on that day when he said, 
| ‘Good-bye’ in the garden at Yarburgh? I 
| deceived myself then, or tried to do so; but 
| why try self-deception now ? 

“He loved me, he saw that I loved him; 
|and he knew that I trampled on my love 
because of his poverty, or seeming poverty. 
He saw that I did that, that I encouraged 
another who loved me, and who had wealth. 
but for whom I had no love to give in return, 
He must have seen all that ; J know that he 
did. Surely then it hardly needed that last 
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suicidal act to destroy whatever of love he 
had for me! 

“‘T loved him from the first ; from the first 
day I saw him. I had seen no one else like 
him ; no one so true, so calm, so great! I 
have seen no one like him since, nor shall I. 

“No, it is over; my life, or rather my 
hope of happiness in life. But I may help 
to make others happy.” 

So Miss Theyn was musing ; but shall it 
be confessed that the conclusion, the last 
result of her thought, was less supremely 
satisfying than it should have been. But in 
extenuation let it be remembered that she 
had only just entered upon her twenty-fifth 
year. At twenty-five one’s opinions should 
be all settled; one should be decided in 
politics, social science, and above all in mat- 
ters theological. That one should then, at 
that age, have anything left to learn, much 
less to discover, argues ill for the complete- 
ness of one’s education. 

Thorhilda Theyn’s education was yet in- 
complete’; but sorrow and pain had helped 
forward the process most satisfactorily of 
late. Yet that she should not be able 
to find perfect rest in the idea of perfect 
renunciation was a fact that told its own 
tale. Life was still strong within her, 
with love of all that life means. Desire 
for sympathy, for deep affection, still held 
their natural sway in her heart. She might 
be strong to control the yearning, strong to 
conceal it; but the power to destroy it was 
not yet hers: it might never be. Perhaps 
she hardly wished for the power. 

Do we any of us wish it? We live, and 
are denied, and suffer. And when at last 
even the power of suffering is dead within us, 
what are we? What are we then, when all 
human and lovable qualities have been so 
crushed within us, because there is no one 
near to feel our love, to care for it ; much 
less to try by tender human wiles to cherish 
it? What are we then ? 

Some of us who so suffer are simply what our 
friends make of us. We accept a frigid ac- 
quaintanceship, accept it with many smiles 
and much amiability, and go on living a life 
that is a very death. Others resent the entire 
state of things, and grow bitter, and meet 
with only bitterness in return. In how many 
such might one find a whole world of genu- 
ine and generous sweetness, only wanting 
the one daring touch of that daring thing— 
a pure human love ? 

Again there are some, perhaps but a few, 
who are so ready, so bright, so light, so un- 
conscious, or apparently unconscious of self, 








that pity or compassion seems the last thing 
they can need. They think of others so per- 
petually that no one thinks of them. 

If we do think of them at all, we think 
how happy they are; how well-to-do; how 
free from care ; and we give a little sigh of 
envy ; and while we give that careless sigh 
the soul we breathe it upon may be sobbing 
out the last convulsion of a very passion of 
loneliness, of unfriendedness. 

They wandered back over the moor—the 
Canon and his niece ; and almost inevitably 
the latter was sadder than she had been when 
she set out. And it seemed as if her uncle’s 
somewhat unusual brightness made her sad- 
der still. Almost it pained her—this new 
enjoyment of an apparently newly-recovered 
strength. It were as if some new life had 
been given him, new mental and emotional 
life rather than merely physical, and yet 
there was some element present not entirely 
satisfactory Almost it was fear that Miss 
Theyn felt, unknown, not understood fear. 


* My bosom’s lord sits lightly on its throne.” 


These words came to her mind all un- 
desired, and even out of her own limited 
experience she could recall instances where- 
in this lighter sway of reason had but been 
the forerunner of tragic event. She was 
not superstitious, she was in the habit of 
laughing at presentiments; yet this even- 
ing, walking homeward over the moor, she 
felt herself to be more tenderly drawn to 
this her second and true father than ever 
before. She watched his lightest action, 
hung upon his briefest word; felt his 
smallest request as a binding plea. And 
Hugh Godfrey, if unaware, was not irre- 
sponsive. 

There was a small fir copse to be passed 
through between the moorland and the 
Vicarage. The wind was singing gently in 
the tops of the pine-trees, sighing and sing- 
ing with a kind of low-toned organ note. 
Between the boles of the trees could be seen 
the far-off silver light upon the sea; a light 
that seemed not of heaven or of earth, but 
inherent in that wide world of water. Here 
and there a star was shining in the deep blue 
ether, shining silently, so far as human dis- 
cerning could know. All was silent save for 
the sighing of the breeze. Not a bird-note 
broke upon the ear ; if the wavelets plashing 
down upon the beach made any sound, it 
was the sound of a murmur so subdued as 
to make the stillness more noticeable. It 
was the time, the place, to cause an aching 
heart to ache with a more piercing loneliness. 
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Whatever trouble the soul might have, that 
was an atmosphere in which such trouble 
must seem to grow, to deepen, to weigh with 
a heavier pressure than before. Why is it 
so ? Why does the extreme of beauty every- 
where touch upon the extreme of pain # 

Canon Godfrey was resting, leaning his 
arm upon the low stone wall that bounded 
the fir copse at the western side. The gate 
was close at hand—the gate that led into 
Yarburgh Lane and down to the Rectory 
garden, 

“Wait awhile, dear,” he said, when he 
first stayed his steps by the old lichen-covered 
gate. “Let us rest a minute or two.” 

“You are tired, Uncle Hugh !” 

“T think I am; tired all at once... . 


glorious here !” 

Miss Theyn saw how it was. The beauty 
—the unusual beauty—together with the 
exhilaration of the moorland air, had been 
together too strongly stimulating for the 
man whose strength had gone so utterly 
before. 

“Tt is glorious. Still I think you will see 
the glory of it all from the Rectory. Will 
you not come now, Uncle Hugh? It is grow- 
ing late!” 

“Late! Yes, it is very late, and I am 
very glad. The evening has been so long.” 

Not knowing why, Miss Theyn felt that 
her heart was beginning to beat somewhat 
rapidly, wildly. There was nothing to cause 
her apprehension, yet she knew herself to be 
growing apprehensive. 

The Canon did not move. 
leaning upon the old wall close to the gate. 

“Hasn't it been a long evening—very 
long?” he said presently, speaking in a 
strange dreamy way, quite new to him. 
And though no words could have been less 
alarming, the sense of alarm grew in Miss 
Theyn, heart and soul. 

She turned so that she could look into the 
Canon’s face. A crimson flush was deepening 
there, where for weeks, nay, months past, 
only the pallid hue of illness had been ; the 
kind blue eyes were burning with a strange 
intense brilliancy. 

Suddenly the Canon held out his hand, 
looking into his niece’s face with a pleading, 
pathetic look. He spoke with extreme diffi- 
culty. “Take my hand. Thorda! Take 
it in yours! It pricks! It stings! Can’t 
~ feel that it stings? Don’t you feel it 
too ” 

Miss Theyn was trying to hold the out- 


It 
was so glorious out on the moor; it isso | 


He was still | 


stretched hand in hers, doing her utmost to | 


| overcome the terror that held her in no 
| unconscious grasp. She had seen too much 
of late to be altogether unaware of the dread 
significance of the blow she had now to 
| meet. 
| Yet that first moment was overwhelming. 
She knew how helpless she was up there on 
| the lonely moor, with no habitation nearer 
| than the Rectory. In her distress she turned 
to see if any human help might by chance be 
approaching ; and it seemed no strange co- 
incidence that a dark figure should be coming 
somewhat rapidly over the stony pathway. 
Looking into the Canon’s face again she met 
no answering look. The eyes were still 
unnaturally bright, but all meaning was 
dying rapidly out of them, and the tired head 
was drooping helplessly to one side; the 
right arm still rested on the stone wall. 

“Keep up a little longer, Uncle Hugh, 
just a little. Someone is coming—a gentle- 
man,” Thorda urged tremblingly. 

She knew that the gentleman must hear 
her, he was so close now, and he was coming 
toward the gate. 

But Hugh Godfrey did not hear her. His 
head was sinking lower and lower. In a 
very passion of terror Thorhilda put one arm 
round him and stretched out the other to- 
ward the stranger. What did it matter 
that he was not a stranger? that her hand 
was laid compellingly upon the arm of 
Damian Aldenmede ? What could such 
things matter in that dread moment ? 

There was no word of recognition; nor 
was any needed. Damian understood all in 
that first glance. He returned the pressure 
of Miss Theyn’s hand, not looking imto her 
face at all, but only into the face of the 
unseeing friend before him. 

“Do your best to support Mr. Godfrey for 
a few minutes,” he begged. “I will have 
| help here immediately.” 





| CHAPTER LXVI.—AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


“One cannot judge 
Of what has been the ill or well of life 
The day that one is dying—sorrows change 
Into not altogether sorrow-like. 
I do not see sadness ; but scarce miserv. 
Now it is over, and no danger more. 

THE night following that evening upon 
the moorland hills was a strange but not un- 
beautiful time at Yarburgh Rectory. All 
night three persons had kept watch in a 
quiet room. The dying man’s wife had 
borne the ordeal well; and his niece had 
endured not less than worthily, considering 
_ the extreme of her suffering. Each of these 
women knew that they had been strengthened 
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by the presence of a man whose experience 
of suffering had been long and varied. 

When the morning came it seemed to Miss 
Theyn that Damian Aldenmede had been by 
her side for weeks or months. Every look 
of his was understood, every gesture. 

In the brain of each there was a kind of 
dumb surprise that the anticipations of 
months should all have been overruled by 
the event of one single moment. 

The meeting (inevitably each of them had 
felt assured that they must meet some day) 
had been rehearsed on either side, with de- 
tails and circumstances now hopeful, and 
now most unhopeful, according to the mood 
of the dreamer. Not one event had come to 
pass in accordance with any dream. 

It was a careless word in a careless letter, 
that had brought Damian Aldenmede to 
England. He had expected to find Miss 
Theyn in the home of her friend, Mrs. 
Thurstone, and had arrived there on the very 
day on which the telegram had been received 
stating that the Canon was less well than 
usual. He had followed Miss Theyn as far 
as Danesborough, and there he had stayed, 
making earnest inquiries day by day. So it 
was that he had appeared at a moment when 
he was most needed, least expected. 

‘Certainly Fate is kind to one sometimes,” 
he said to Miss Theyn, as they stood together 
by the fire in the Canon’s room, at midnight. 

“Fate?” she said inquiringly, lifting a 
calm white face to his grave countenance, 
bent down a little to hers. 

“You know how I meant the word. We 
do not need to discuss that, you andI. No 
day of my life is lived but I am impressed 
the more with belief in a personal Provi- 
dence—the Providence of a God who has 
given me that day, and will require an ac- 
count of it.” 

Miss Theyn was silent for awhile, and a 
little sad. “Is not the thought almost too 
impressive for every-day use for every one of 
us?” she said at last. “We can bear it 
just now, because we stand in the presence 
of one who has never lost the thought, and 
is going to his rest now willingly, gladly, 
because he has not. I speak of common 
days, of more ordinary hours. Is not the 
thought too heavy ?” 

“Not, surely, if we take it rightly. To 
be impressed is not necessarily to be de- 
pressed. Nay, for me the darkest hours and 
the lightest, the brightest, may mingle their 
diverse elements with no incongruity. Is 
not this such an hour for both of us? Will 
you not let it be such ?” 





Damian Aldenmede paused then, watch- 
ing the face of the woman he loved, seeing 
its expression change in the firelight from 
deepest calm to almost painful confusion. 
The change distressed him. 

“You have suffered enough,” he said, 
taking Thorhilda’s hand in his, and holding 
it tenderly. ‘And I can well understand 
that this hour is one that must have yet 
more of suffering in it. Yet the joy, the 
extreme of happiness, may be all the deeper, 
the keener, for this sublimation of pain. 
May it not be so? We are here, by the 
side of one who has lived, and loved, and 
suffered, and whom we both love; and he is 
going from us—going into that silent land 
whither we must one day follow him. Will 
you not let him have the happiness of know 
ing of our happiness before he leaves us? 
Indeed, I have fancied he was waiting for 
the knowledge, hoping for it! You will let 
me speak of it to him ?” 

Thorhilda was pale and tremulous, yet she 
looked up as if she would search the face 
that was watching hers. 

“You can ask this—you can wish it— 
knowing all ?” 

He would not affect to misunderstand her. 

“Yes, knowing all; and partly because of 
my knowledge,” he replied. ‘And not for- 
getting that I myself was to blame for much 
of your suffering. Is it vanity to think that 
if I had told you, or given you to understand 
at the very first that my love was yours— 
yours from the first hour I met you—is it 
vanity to think that all would have been 
different ? Do not answer me if an answer 
would be pain. I have other things to con- 
fess ; and it may be that my confession will 
be in some sense an extenuation. If I had 
not suffered, if the remembrance of my suf- 
fering had not been strong upon me, I had 
not refrained from trying to win your affec- 
tion. And that another should be trying to 
win it was a possibility I could not face. 
The news came upon me like a shock—a far 
more terrible shock, let me say it, than I 
received on hearing that you had at last 
thought and acted for your better self. 
Forgive me if I speak too plainly—it is 
better. Let all be fair between us, all quite 
open. There is much in my past that is 
painful—nothing that I cannot tell you. 
And as for you, there is nothing that you 
need say—not a word. I know it all.” 

Again there was effort on Miss Theyn’s 
| part. 

“Yes, you must know,” she said presently. 
| “And I am glad that it is so. I have not 
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strength just now to lay bare all my past ‘to day, happy so that they do not suffer 
weakness, my past ignorance, as I should | actual starvation. It is the class, or rather the 
wish to do. Such strength only comes by classes, next above that suffer really. They 
moments at a time.” | cannot beg, they can seldom borrow, they 

“Then wait for the time, dear !” can do little but suffer in silence. So it is 

“Yes, I must. I must some day tell you | that they are tempted.... If you can, 
how, when I began to feel your affection, I | Thorda dear, help those—those who do not 
yet would not let myself yield to the spell of | complain, who do not ask, who do not come 
it, and all because I dreaded poverty — | before societies—yes, always help such as 
simply that—the dread of the effort, and | put a brave face on their poverty.” 
self-denial of poor-living.” “There I can give you some little com- 

“ And now you dread that no longer ?” fort, Uncle Hugh. I think I may say that 

The question was asked in all sincerity. | I have learned to look below the surface. 
Damian Aldenmede had ascertained how /So you see that your life has not been 
much of the actual state of his circumstances | lived in vain, so far as I am concerned. 
had been communicated to Miss Theyn by | There are others, many others, who will say 
Mrs. Thurstone, how much by Lady Diana | the same... . Will any say it so truly, so 
Haddingley. Each of these ladies had said | sadly as I do?” 
all she knew; neither had known the truth. ** Sadly, Thorda dear ?” 

So it was that when Thorhilda Theyn gave | “Yes, very sadly, for some of the light you 
her word of promise to the artist who had | gave me I refused to follow-—yes, I refused till 
won her love, she knew but little more | the very last. That was my sin. It has 
than that he was a man of good birth, but of | had its punishment, as all wilful sin must 
somewhat fallen fortune. Later she knew | have—sin committed against light, in the 
his whole life-story, not as told by Lady | midst of light.” 

Di Haddingley or another. He told her all; “ But that is over now, dear.” 
himself. But that night she was content to| “No, it is not, Uncle Hugh. It never 
know nothing save that her life’s one love | can be. I would not wish that it should. 











was returned, and that nothing now stood in 
the way of her future happiness. Her future 
happiness! It was a happiness that domi- 
nated even the present hour of pain. A 
little later, as she stood by Canon Godfrey’s 
bed-side, Damian Aldenmede at her right- 
hand, the Canon saw how it was with them, 
and the smile on his wan, white face ex- 
pressed all his satisfaction. 

“TI have wished for this: I have wished 
to know,” he said, speaking with effort. 
“Dear Thorda, this atones for all—for all 
my weakness, my cowardice !” 

“Hush, Uncle Hugh! The weakness 
was mine, only mine! 
saved me. 


the pottage of an easy competence.” 


All my life must be the sadder, the less 
bright and beautiful for the shadow of that 
remembered sin. I believe it to be a sin 
forgiven, but I would not even wish it for- 
gotten. It will keep me low, when tempta- 
tion to spiritual pride would lift me on high. 
.. + No, I can never forget ; I would not 
if Icould.... But now for a while let us 
forget ourselves—our present selves... . I 
have been thinking of Hartas. Would you 
not wish to see him, Uncle Hugh?... I 
know he will be wishing intensely to see 
you.” 





It was you who) 
But for you I had exchanged | 
my soul, my very soul for a mess of pottage, | 


The Canon smiled and clapsed his niece’s 
hand ; then he drew from underneath his 
pillow an envelope addressed to his nephew 
Hartas Theyn. It enclosed a letter written 
with much difficulty, and during keen bodily 


“And how many lives are wrecked on | anguish. The Canon passed it to Damian 
that same rock!” the Canon replied. He | Aldenmede. 


was lying back on the white pillows that | 
The | 


propped him to a half-sitting posture. 
thin, golden brown hair streaked with white, 
curled upon his wet forehead. The blue eyes 
shone brightly, intensely, as with deepest 


fervour of living, with keenest fervour of | 


suffering. 
“ yes, how many lives are wrecked 
; y 


there! It is a rock the poor, the very poor, | 
are saved from as certainly as the rich. They, | 


God help them, are content to live from day 


“Will you take this to Hartas ?” he said. 
“Will you take it now? It is a request 
that he will come and see me, and that if 


| it seem good to him and to Barbara Burdas 


they willcome together. You canunderstand.” 


CHAPTER LXVII.—AT DAWN OF DAY. 


“Weep not; O friends, we should not weep: 
Our friend of friends lies full of rest, 
No sorrow rankles in his breast.” 


THE sun had risen above the eastern sea 
with a soft, grey, gentle radiance, lighting 
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all the far faint waters with a silvery glow | she stood there by the little gate at the top 
that seemed tenderer and more poetic by far | of the steps in the growing dawn-light. 
than the more dazzling and aggressive tints| “I will be ready in a minute or two,” she 
of rose and daffodil that often mark the | said presently. ‘I must ask old Hagar to 
rising of the sun above the northern ocean. | come in and look after Ildyand Jack. Then 
There is far less variation than might be | I will go with you. . . . Be patient for a 
deemed in this same cloud scenery. For | | little while !” 
that one whole summer a certain purple bar | She smiled, rather sadly, as she spoke ; the 
of cloud edged with amber rested athwart | need for patience was evidently so strong in 
the eastern horizon from sunset to almost | Hartas Theyn. To this day the need is his. 
sunrise. Evening after evening the orb went If he waits while his wife addresses a letter 
down into the sea to the north-west, glowing he walks up and down the room, chafing as a 
under that heavy slanting bar, and morning man might chafe who awaited a warrant 
by morning, but some two or three hours ordering all his future fate. You might 
later, the sun uprose under the shadow of | imagine that every line contained a decretal, 
the same cloud, which had moved slowly to ‘To be or not to be,” affecting the continu- 
the north-east, and now was edged with rose- | ance of his future life. 
pink, now with golden-yellow, now with! The sun was yet only fairly risen above 
palest silvery grey. It was of this faint sil- the top of the eastern cliffs when Barbara 
ver tone that morning when Canon Godfrey and Hartas Theyn entered the Rectory gates. 
asked that his narrow iron bed might be Bab had put on her mourning dress, a plain 
wheeled to the side of the open window. | black gown and a simple black bonnet, almost 
And even as he lay there with clasped hands, innocent of trimming, and lamentably far 
uplifted eyes, and fervid, prayerful lips, his from the fashion of the hour. But of this 
name was being urged pleadingly by another. she was not aware; nor was any one who 
“Come with me, Barbara,” Hartas Theyn saw her aware. Canon Godfrey, looking 
was saying. He had come over from the upon her as she entered his room, as she 
Grange before daylight, holding in his hand came and stood by the bed where he lay 
the letter that Damian Aldenmede had dying, held out his hand with the warmth, 
brought to him. the respect he had shown to the noblest 
“ Come with me,” Hartas repeated. “‘ Look | woman of his acquaintance. If the question 
at this letter ; it is my Uncle Hugh’s. He | had been asked of him, he would in all pro- 
knows all. He speaks of his faith in you; | bability have said, “I know no greater, nobler 
he alludes to his hope for me..... But | woman than Barbara Burdas.” 
even now, be yourself, Barbara. Don’t let} She quite understood why it was that the 
your regard for him lead you to be untrue | Canon had wished to see her in these—the 
to yourself.” last moments of his life. From the begin- 
Barbara listened, white, pallid, yet strong | ning she had understood his wish ; been glad, 
in her own pure consciousness of purest in- | proud of his appreciation. In the darkest 











tention. hours of her life the belief that he believed in 
Since that terrible time when she had been | her had been as a strong spiritual stimulant. 
rescued from suffering, if not from death,| The sun was shining across the room by 


partly by the effort of Hartas Theyn, she had | this time, throwing a halo of light all about 
been more than ever sure of her feeling | the pillow of the dying man. The shadow 
toward him. But in her inmost heart she | of the trees but just outside flickered and 
admitted that not that night, nor another, | | danced upon the wall ; upon the ivory-white 
had been needed for the conquest of her | hangings that were all about the bed ; and 
affection. the light was of that fresh inspiring kind that 

“Tt is no use—no use at all attempting to marks certainly the beginning of the day. 
conceal it from myself. I love him—I have | No true nature lover can ever be deceived 
loved him always, and all the more because | as to the difference between the vivid bright- 
there was no one else to love him truly, to | ness of the rising sun, and the subdued keen- 
see the good in him—the good that only | ness of the sun that is setting. There is not 


needed trial and trouble to bring it out. . . . | even similitude. 

Now all the world, that is the little world| “I knew you would come,” the Canon 
about us, sees how good he is, how brave, | said, lifting his still blue and kindly eyes to 
how strong | “t | Barbara’s face. There was a smile on his lip, 


All these thoughts, and many others, passed | the old warm, winning smile ; but Barbara 
through the heart and brain of Barbara as | had much ado to prevent responsive tears. 
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“J knew you would come—you and Hartas. 
It seemed so necessary that I should see you 
again ; that I should know before I go how 
it is to be with you. Hartas! Barbara!... 
Is the word said—the one word that is to 
decide all? . . . If it is not, can you tell me 
why? Is there anything I can say to make 
that word easier to either of you ?” 

It was a strange hour.. It seemed as if it 
were only yesterday that he had astonished 
his wife by saying, “I am not sure that I 


should consider Hartas’s marriage to Barbara | 
o 


Burdas such a great calamity !” 

And how much had happened since then ! 
And mostly the events had justified his say- 
ing. The change in Barbara herself was not 
greater than the change in the Squire’s son, 
and everywhere people were attributing these 
changes to their rightfulsource. Yes, it was 
a strange hour, and never to be forgotten. 

It was Barbara who replied to the Canon’s 
question. At that moment she was the 
stronger of the two, and seeing Hartas’s 
white face by the foot of the bed, his dark 
eyes lifted pleadingly to hers, his mute white 
lips almost tremulous, she smiled, and spoke 
for him as for herself. 


“No, the word has never been said—the | 


word that you ask about. How should it 
have been said? For from the time that it 
was possible, that is to say, the time when 
your nephew helped to save me and mine 
from a terrible death, he has given me no 
chance to say it. . . . Is not that true, Mr. 
Theyn ?” 

The pale face at the lower end of the bed 
flushed with a tremulous pain. 

“Tf the question hasn’t been put into 
words I think you have known why,” the 
young man said, speaking awkwardly enough, 
yet not without pathos in his accent and 
appeal. 

Barbara could only blush the more deeply, 
and look down in silence. 

“Say it’s true, Barbara !—that you've 
never given me the chance to speak—not a 
fair chance—since you must have known I 
couldn’t presume after that night out in the 
roads.* *“Twas for you to give way a little 
then—to make some opening. I’ve waited 
for it, I’ve waited all along, and no one can 
say I haven’t waited patiently !” 

“It’s just as I thought!” the Canon said, 
his blue eyes changing, his pale lips smiling. 
“Tt is all just as I imagined it to be... . 
But, oh, how foolish you have been! Life 
is very short ; it is very full of pain, of suffer- 


* “Roads,” a technical term for the sheltered waters off a 
seaport, a shallow bay. 


| ing, of all that calls for human fortitude and 
| endurance. Therefore it is that it seems to 
| me that no crumb of happiness, of true hap- 
| piness, should ever be permitted to fall to 
|the ground. And you are wasting yours— 
both of you. Was it needful that I should 
die ? that I should lie here in a brief waiting 
| space, waiting for the friend ‘I travel to 
meet’? Was this to be before I could see 
you together, urge you not to waste one 
| more hour of possible happiness? . . . Ah, 
how strange it is!” 

The Canon was not impatient. The truth 
| was written on each of the two true faces 

beside him ; and it was the very truth that he 
| had longed to see, to know. 

In the silence that followed Hartas came 
round to the side of the bed where Barbara 
had hitherto stood alone, quite near to the 
(Canon. In the nervous awkwardness but 
| natural to her she had refused to sit down. 
| Hartas held out his hand, a strong, brown 

hand, and he looked into her face as he 
| offered it. 
| Perhaps it was better that he did not 
| speak. Barbara saw the palpitating tremor 
|—it was almost fear—as if he knew that 
that one moment must decide everything. 

It was a strong and deep silence that 
followed. The Canon looked from the one 
face to the other, then he smiled, and hold- 
ing out his own hand he clasped the two hands 
that had already met, binding them there in 
his own warm, almost convulsive, clasp. 

“It is decided then?” he said. “ You are 
one? ... I go with this knowledge ?” 

Hartas placed his other hand upon the one 
that Barbara had left in the Canon’s grasp. 

“ You will yield at last?” he said, looking 
into the strong, suffering face of the girl. 
“Say that you will! You shall not repent, 
Barbara. Every hour of all my future life 
shall be set to make your life in this world 
happy—both our lives happy in the world to 
be! . . . Say a word, only one; you have it 
in your hand to make—well, I was going to 
say hell or heaven of the days to be. But 
that would be going beyond the truth; 
and there is no need for that. The simple 
truth lies deep enough between us two. . . 
You yield at last ?” 

The final word had been uttered with 
extreme difficulty, as Barbara saw and heard, 
and with equal difficulty she replied to it. 

“T will be your wife,” she said, almost 
sobbing out the words, yet controlling herself 
with all the strength left to her. And, as 
each one then felt, the betrothal was almost 





as a sacrament, being solemn and holy and 
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binding. A light word, a careless smile, had 
jarred upon the sense of any one assembled 
in that room as the passing of some evil 
thought had jarred upon the soul. 

“Tt is decided then?” the Canon said 
presently. “You will make each other 
happy *” 

“] will do my best,” Hartas replied, speak- 
ing with evident effort. Barbara only smiled 
gravely. She had no more words at her com- 
mand just then. 

“T believe that you will, that you will do 
the very best it is in your power to do,” 
Canon Godfrey replied, turning to Hartas. 
“ And I do not think that words of mine are 
needed now to show you what that best 
means. . . . After all, life is very simple for 
the most part, and when it is complex the 
simplest heart and mind sees its way most 
clearly. . . . I have not strength left to say 
much more; but let me impress two things 
upon you. The first is this: hold fast b 
prayer. If you are well, and happy, and all 
is going smoothly, thank God in prayer. If 
you are fearful, and doubtful, and tremulous 
for the future, take all your doubt and fear 
to One who alone can understand. Take it 
there, and leave it there, nay, remain there 
yourself. 

‘Safe on the steps of Jesu’s throne, 
Be tranquil, and be blest.’ 

“What a picture that is in two brief lines 
for a soul worn, wearied, suffering! But it 
is not given to us to stay there long,—at the 
foot of the Great White Throne. We have 
to come down from such mountain heights 
as these, to face the fight in the valley below, 
the valley of every-day life, every-day en- 
durance, every-day suffering and self-denial. 

... And that brings me to the second 
thing I have to say,—the force and the 
power that is to be bought by the mere denial 
to one’s self of things lawful in themselves. 

“I have not strength left to say all I 
would wish to say on this head, but let 
me urge at least this, that you will make 
trial of judicious self-restraint even in 
common things. It may be that you have 
done much, it is joy to me to believe that 
you have, yet to all of us there remain 
heights not yet attempted. And when we 
have gained them, the last of them in sight 
at starting, we find that there are yet others 
beyond, so it is that the allurements of the 
spiritual life lead us on from the world that 
now is to the world that is to be. And how 
grateful we should be for such gradual draw- 
ing! .. Only let us always try to respond 
to the least and faintest call from that spirit- 





world which is but just outside ; let us never 
fail to be responsive. 
! 
| Weare more than we seem ; the worst, 
_ the lowest, the weakest human soul among 
us is more than we deem it to be. 
* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us,—our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.’ ” 


CHAPTER LXVIII.—“ LET US ARISE, AND GO.” 


“Is it deep sleep, or is it rather death? 
Rest anyhow it is, and sweet is rest.” 

ONE day, not many weeks before, the 
Canon had asked to have a curious little 
fancy gratified. In the room that had been 
Thorhilda’s schoolroom there was an old 
piano which had belonged to his mother. It 
had not been much used of late; it might 
not be in good tune ; yet its notes had a lin- 
gering old-fashioned sweetness of their own. 

“Have it brought down-stairs for me, 
Milicent dear,” he had begged. “I should 
like it to stand just outside my room, in 
that recess on the landing.” 

As a matter of course his wish had been 
gratified, and now and then he had played a 
little wandering music on it himself; now 
and then too his wife had played; but more 
frequently he had asked his niece to play 
the things he loved best, simple, plaintive 
pieces of music they were for the most part, 
demanding more expression than execution. 
One especial favourite was a “ Preghiera,” 
from the Zampa of Herold; a prayer that 
seemed more like a quiet yielding up of all 
that was left to offer than like beseeching or 
yearning. He had never seemed to weary 
of this. 

And now this grey autumn morning, he 
asked once more for the piano to be opened ; 
he made the request so simply, so naturally, 
that Thorhilda felt no sense of incongruity. 

“Play it once again, dear, the prayer !” 
he asked, holding out his hand, which his 
niece took and held in hers for a moment or 
two. 

The sunlight was lower now, lower upon 
the white coverlet of the bed. The shadow 
of the ash-tree leaves still danced to and 
fro; the room was still flooded with the 
light of the morning sun, and he who lay 
there wished to have it so. 

They were all there, those whom he loved 
best. His wife sat beside him restraining 
her tears with all the strength of self-control 
she had. Hartas Theyn and Damian Alden- 
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mede stood side by side at a little distance. 
Barbara Burdas was by the window. She 
would have left the room, but the dying 
man had wished her to remain; thinking in 
his own heart that her calm strength would 
help to strengthen others. 

It might have seemed strange to some that 
any one should wish for music in that last 
dread hour of life; but there was no strange- 
ness in the request for any one who had 
known Hugh Godfrey intimately. Thorhilda 
understood, and complied at once ; and even 
for herself it was well that she did. 

The notes came softly, gently—ah! that 
one might reproduce them here with all 
their beautiful yielding and renunciation 
sad beauty it is, yet even the sadness is pure 
and unearthly. 

There was a smile on the face of the dying 
man, a look of quiet and perfect happiness, 
as he lay and listened. When the last note 
had been played he looked up for his niece’s 
return to his bedside. 

“Thank you, Thorda,” he said, speaking 
with not much apparent effort. “And now 
I am going to sleep. . . . Let me say good- 
bye. . . . And let me say something else I 
have not had the courage to say as yet. It 





is this. I say it to one and all. I say it | 


with all the strength left to me. Do not sor- 
row for me when I am gone/.. . I entreat 
you not to sorrow. 

“You remember the words heard of him 
to whom the vision was vouchsafed in the 
Isle of Patmos—words uttered by a voice 
from Heaven, saying : 

“*Write: Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours.’ 

“That they may rest!...I have not 
talked much of my weariness, have I, Mili- 
cent dear? But I have been very tired... . 
Life is a very tiring thing. . . . I have an 
opinion—I have held it long—that human 
life will not always be so tiring... . I 
think people will see, will have their eyes 
opened to discern when their friends, their 
neighbours, are breaking down, dying for 
very tiredness. And then they will help 
each other. . . . They will not wait to show 
their sympathy by sending a beautiful wreath 
of white flowers to the grave-side. . . . No, 
they will see a little before ; and help will 
be given ; and people will rest. They will 
know what it is to rest in life—not in death 
only. ... And there are other changes 
coming—greater than these. I shall see 
them, but not now. I shall behold them, 


but not nigh... . But I have no wish to | 








wait to see—no, none at all... . Iam too 
weary—so very weary that I am glad to go. 

“ Glad—yes, but not glad as those are who 
enter into life singing. No; I must enter 
sighing, if, indeed, I enter at all—sighing for 
things done, for things left undone. 

“If there be any singing it will be the song 
of those who make joy in the presence of 
the Angels of God over each sinner that 
repents. 

“Those who make joy in the presence of 
the Angels! .. . Whoarethey?.. . Surely 
they must be of those who know of the sins, 
the sufferings of the human beings who re- 
pent? . . . Knowledge they must have of us 
who sin—yes, knowledge and sympathy— 
deep and keen sympathy with every soul 
acquainted with spiritual failure... . And 
which of us is not acquainted with such 
failure?.... 

“We have dreams—nay, more than 
dreams, more than visions, more than ideals 
—we have a well-defined model of life set 
before us in closest detail, minutest detail... . 
And we will not see it. If we are now and 
then compelled to see, we refuse to follow. 

“We refuse. . . . Now that I lie here, 
dying, I see that I myself have refused to live 
up to the standard of life demanded of me. 

* % * * % 


Aldenmede. ... Thorda. ... Live the 


life I would now live if I could!” 


EPILOGUE, 


Two years have passed by—years of 
change, of joy, of sorrow to almost every- 
one of those whose life-story has been told 
or touched upon in this brief history. 

As a matter of course there is a new 
Rector at Yarburgh Rectory, a young, strong, 
energetic man, who has had his own way to 
fight, and has fought somewhat bravely. If 
some new story-teller were to tell his tale, 
and to tell it truly, it would be worth the 
reading. But indeed, I think, he could tell 
it best himself. If his story should perchance 
be as lively as his sermons, one might con- 
sider that a new departure in autobiography 
had been taken. 

The old way of ending a story to the 
music of the church bells that ring out the 
old solo of single life, ring in the beautiful 
new duet of the life to be, is not at all a 
way to be decried. It is commonplace, you 
say ; so is the fact it represents. 

But the art to tell the true story of 
the marriage that took place at Yarburgh 
awhile ago is not mine. People said it 
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was a very beautiful wedding—that the two 
people principally concerned, that is to say, 
Thorhilda Theyn and Damian Aldenmede, 
looked, each of them, so grand, so great, that 
the onlookers felt as if they had never 
seen either of them with any true apprecia- 
tion before. And it was not the dress—even 
Mrs. Kerne, the bride’s aunt, made haste to 
say that. No, it was not the dress—for even 
Miss Theyn’s dress, though it was white, and 
light, and suggestive of all maiden purity, 
was yet not a costly or studiously impressive 
costume. The Danesburgh Gazette described 
it in detail ; describing also the dress of the 
two bridesmaids, one of whom was the bride’s 
sister, Miss Rhoda Theyn, and the other 
the Honourable Sarah Thelton. Other details 
were added, among the rest, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldenmede had started on their wed- 
ding tour a few hours after the ceremony. 
They had decided upon the small hotel in the 
Finstermiintz Pass as a place in which to live 
for awhile in perfect beauty, in perfect quiet. 
How perfect the beauty was can hardly 
be told in words. The snow was white 
upon the Alpine heights ; the mountain tor- 
rents rushed rapidly down the scarred rocks, 
among the dark pines. All day long the sun 
shone brilliantly down into the ravine— 
shining with such force, such glad exhilara- 
tion as made of life a new and keen plea- 
sure. 

“Every morning, as soon as I am faily 
awake, I feel new made,” Mrs. Aldenmede de- 
clared. ‘I believe that if I might live here 
I should never grow old. . . . And you, 
Damian, you look ten years younger than 
you did on the day on which I first saw 
you !” 

** You remember that day ?” 

“Remember it? Am I likely to forget? 
. . . What I would forget, if I could, is the 
blindness that came after.” 

“ And long ago I commanded you to put 
all recollection of that away. . . . Dear, we 
cannot afford to look too much into the past. 
We can none of us afford that. Where is 
the man or woman whose past is not spoiled 
or marred in one way or another? All we 
have to do is to repent, to confess when we 


have erred; and then set out, brightly, | 


strongly, on a new and better way. And 


there is much for us to do. Our life will not | 


be empty of work, of thought, of much care 
for others. . . . I want to prepare you for 
that, dear ; for work rather than leisure ; for 
thought rather than ease. . . . I expect that 
there will be no grain of the knowledge, the 
experience, you have learned while with Mrs. 


Thurstone but will not be of use to you now 
—of use to others.” 

“ And are you fearing that I shall not be 
glad to be of use ?” 

“ You ask that question too lightly for me 
to give any formal answer. If you were 
truly afraid of my opinion it would be dif- 
ferent.... No... I expect that I shall 
only have to exert my influence in the way 
of restraint.” 

There was another pause, broken by Mrs. 
Aldenmede. They were sitting on one of the 
rustic seats near the lower part of the garden 
—if indeed so wild and uncultivated a spot 
could be called a garden at all. A light 
wind was whispering in the pines, catching 
the tops of the tall campanulas; a cricket 
was chirping in the grass. 

“T hope you have been impressed by one 
thing,” Thorda said at last. “I have been 
your wife now seven weeks, and I have not 
asked you seven questions concerning your 
future home—yours and mine.” 

Damian smiled. “I have been greatly 
impressed,” he replied. “ But I think I have 
understood. ... It was a little penance, 
was it not ?” 

“Not a little one. I have wanted to know 
so much.” 

“Tt is somewhat strange that you should 
have kept your silence unbroken until to- 
day.” 

“Ts it?...Why?... Is to-day more 
than any other day ?” 

**In one sense it is... . You saw what 
a packet of letters I had this morning ?” 

“Yes, and I saw that one or two absorbed 
you, and that you gathered them up, and took 
them away, and never spoke of them to me 
at all.” 

* And yet you asked no question! You are 
a dear, patient wife... It consoles me to 
think that reward may come.” 

“Tt has come; I know it; I know that some- 
thing has happened! Tell me what!” 

Damian Aldenmede rose up from his seat, 
and walked up and down the road fora while. 
The expression on his face was very grave. 





“T ought not to keep you in suspense,” 
he said at last. ‘ My uncle is dead; he died 
suddenly nearly four days ago. It is too late 
for us to dream of going to King’s Alden for 
the funeral. ... lamvery sorry. And I 
| think—I fear we must go soon.” 
| Mrs. Aldenmede received the news in 
| silence. Though she did not understand 
‘all, she knew much; at any rate she knew 
| that the two sons of Sir Ralph Aldenmede 
| had been dead for some years. King’s Alden 
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—a place of which she had heard from others owner. But the place had been long enough 
—would now belong to her husband. And | in the hands of the ancestors of Sir Damian 
the title would be his—and hers. She blushed | Aldenmede for him to be enabled to feel if 
for very pain, hearing in her mind’s ear the | not pride, then certainly satisfaction, in tak- 
name that was hers even now—‘Lady Alden- | ing possession of a place that he hoped to 
mede.” be able to look upon as a home for him and 
The next moment she was ashamed of the for his, for generations to be. It was no 
blush, and fortunately she recollected that low or unworthy sensation that he felt as he 
in all probability no great wealth would handed his wife from the carriage that had 
come with the title, while assuredly great | been sent to meet them ; escorted her up the 
responsibility would come. This was what wide grey steps, into the stately old en- 
her husband had tried to prepare her for! | trance-hall. A white-headed man, grave and 
Presently she joined him as he walked up | venerable, the steward of the late owner of 
and down, placing her arm in his, and walk- | King’s Alden, came forward with a little 
ing silently for a while. speech that seemed to die on his lips as Lady 
“King’s Alden is a pretty place, is it not?” | Aldenmede hastened with girlish haste from 
she asked by-and-by. ; her husband’s side and took the old man’s 
“Pretty! No, dear, I should not call it | hand. She could bear no more of his formal 
pretty. I do not suppose it could ever be | and studied words. 








made so. . . Still, we will do what we can, “T am glad, very glad to come to a home 

and we need not live there more than you | where there are some who are glad to see 

like.” me,” she said with enthusiasm in every tone 
* * * * * 


and look. Then, turning to the others who 
It was not much more than a month later | stood near, she said, 
when one evening a carriage drove in at the| ‘It will require time to make us known 
gates of the avenue of chestnuts that lined | to each other ; but no time is needed for me 
the way to King’s Alden. It was early twi- | to assure you that I will do my best to make 
light. The tall trees almost shut out the | this house a real home for every one who 
sky. The broad white road gleamed straight | may live under its roof, a real home, a 
all the way before them; here and there a | Christian home, God granting that it be so. 
tall marble vase held some rare late flowering |. . . I will tell you later all 1 mean by that ; 
plant ; here and there a fountain was play- | and my husband will tell you better than I 
ing in the midst of a bed of gay flowers. |can. He has an idea that the true home is 
There were lights in the windows all along | the world’s true centre ; that the world, each 
the front of the house, a massive house it | nation of it, is made up of individuals, 
was, built by Vanbrugh, and frequently | people who have homes, and are happy 
named after Blenheim and Castle Howard, | therein,or unhappy. He will tell you of his 
though rather for its beauty of proportion | belief that the prosperity, the well-being of 
than for its size or grandeur. It was built | a nation is to be judged by the welfare to be 
of the red granite of the neighbourhood ; | seen at that nation’s homely firesides. I 
yet it had in the daylight a curiously cold | need hardly say that I agree with him ; in- 
and hard look. Damian Aldenmede, who | deed how much I agreed, I did not know 
had seen it in his youth, had had a strong | till this present hour.” 
fear that the present mistress of King’s Alden Then, quite suddenly, the momentary en- 
might be rather repelled than attracted by | thusiasm failed, or rather the power to ex- 
the first sight of it. He was glad that the | press it failed. 
grey twilight lent so much soft mystery to “T haven’t made a speech, have I, dear ?” 
it, and to its surroundings, glad too that | Lady Aldenmede asked of her husband when 
their late arrival necessitated the lighting of | they were left alone in the wide, yet cheery- 
many lamps and candles. All seemed bright | looking room which had been prepared for 
enough now. There were some dozen of the | them by no unwilling hands. 
old servants of the place gathered to greet | Flowers were there, they were every- 
them ; flowers and plants had been placed in | where. The dressing-table in Lady Alden- 
abundance. And above, on every side of the | mede’s room was a very miracle of loveliness, 
four-square hall, the portraits of former | and signs of care, of thought, were visible on 
possessors looked down, not all of them | every hand. It was not wonderful that half 
Aldenmedes. The place had changed hands | an hour later, when her husband came to see 
more than once since Sir John Vanbrugh | if she. were dressed for dinner, he found her 
had received his final cheque from the first | in tears, tears not easily charmed away. 
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“Tt seems as if even God Himself had rained | 
down upon one’s head the coals of fire, the 
vengeance of an extreme and tender loving- 
ness... . You see it all, Damian, do you 
not? Remember how I fell because of my 
dread of poverty, of a cold and naked life. 
Then at the last moment I was saved ; and 
after that it seemed as if all else must be 
penitence, as if only an extreme of privation 
could reconcile me to myself. And though 
I had a sort of fear in marrying you, a fear 
that my time of probation might probably 
be at an end, I did not dream of this, how 
could 1% How could I dream of anything 
so far beyond the brightest earthly prospect 
ever opened to me, even in thought, before. 
And now, now I feel so small, so mean, so 
unworthy. It is as if some one had cast a 
splendid gift at me with words of scorn. 
And yet this is no right mood, and no, I do 
not rightly express my true mood, not all of 
it. Iam grateful, I am very grateful, and I 
am happy in the midst of all my regretful 
sorrow, lam very happy! ... We can do 
so much now, can we not, Damian? There 
must be something to be done in a neigh- 
bourhood like this ! ” 

“ Something / I fear that everything waits 
to be done. So far as I know, the entire 
district about King’s Alden has been ne- 
glected, and this for generations. It will 
require our time, our money, our prayers, 
our patience, and the utmost of our help and 
strength. ... Do not be afraid, dear, do 
not dread an unbroken felicity.” 

“Tt is better so.” 

“Tt is much better. . . . It seems like a 
paradox, but I am happier far in knowing 
that my happiness is not likely to be un- 
shaded, that the shadow of the crosses that 
fall upon other lives may cast the blessing 
of that shadow over my own, over both our 
own. . . . So we need not fear.” 

“No. ... Yet is it not strange how an 
element of fear seems almost always to be 
mingled with any sudden or great felicity ?” 

“Yes, it is strange ; but I for one would 
not wish it otherwise. And since it seems 
almost universal, there is doubtless some 
truth hidden underneath to be discovered at 
a later date. Often it seems to me that the 
world is yet but in its infancy. We know 
so little; we discern that there is so much 
yet to be known.” 

“So it has seemed to me,” Thorda replied, 
“yet I fancy that each one of us by our 
human life (if truly lived) may advance the 
science of human living somewhat.” 

“ Ah! there you touch upon an immense 


truth. Our life if truly lived! We can 
none of us grasp all that that means in a 
single moment. Only the surface ideas 
occur to us. We know that we should be 
patient, be temperate, self-denying ; that we 
should have compassion for the sorrows of 
others, nay, that we should seek out such 
sorrows, set ourselves to avert sorrows that 
are only on the way to others; but there is 
much beyond that we do not recognise. 
Which of us has a truly tender dread of the 
ills that mar the inner life of the people 
about us? Nay, do we not start aside and 
leave suspected suffering to cure itself, or 
develop itself, as may be in the nature of it ? 
Dreading the evil of interference we strike 
upon the rock of neglectful indifference.” 

“And how shall any human being per- 
ceive the right medium %” 

“Only by being lovingly human. The 
true lover of humanity can hardly make 
grievous mistakes. If he should, his very 
lovingness would cause his mistake to be for- 
given. 

“Charity beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
. . . Charity never faileth.” 

* * cr 3 


In the spring of the year that followed, 
Sir Damian and Lady Aldenmede went once 
again to Ulvstan Bight. Mrs. Godfrey went 
with them—indeed, she went with them 
everywhere, as a cherished and valued com- 
a one who helped to make their home- 

ife richer and fuller, and graced it with much 
knowledge and experience. 

The meeting between those who came 
from King’s Alden and those who came from 
Garlaff Grange was as interesting as it was 
affectionate. Mr. and Mrs. Hartas Theyn 
were foremost in the group of people who 
entered the drawing-room at the new Alex- 
andra Hotel. The Squire and Rhoda had 
purposely lingered a little behind, but it was 
easy to see that no ill-feeling had inspired 
them. The dinner passed off lightly and 

leasantly, all undue warmth of emotion be- 
ing decorously kept in the background for 
that evening. 

It was next morning, on the cliff top, that 
Sir Damian Aldenmede meeting Mrs. Hartas 
Theyn, was enabled to say a fitting word— 
a word that seemed to close a certain chap- 
ter of the family history. And Barbara re- 
plied with a dignity, a gentleness, a winning: 
ness all her own. 

“T always look upon that day when I met 
you on the scaur as the beginning of my life’s 








happiness,” she said. “The beginning of all 
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true search after truth; of all that has been 
good and helpful to me. Before you had 

spoken to me of anything but the common 
speech of the day I had wished to do some- 
thing for you—to rise in some way a little 
nearer to your level. You awoke something 
in me that had slept before, but could never 
sleep again. And then you showed all your 
true generosity and helped me in every way; 
and then she, Thorhilda, began to help me 
too; and how I loved you both, and felt as 
if my love were all one! It is so natural 
now, to be able to think of you together. 
Indeed, I think I have never thought of you 
apart. . .. And oh! I am happy, very 
happy! To think of my being even related 
to you—to the very people I love so much! 
Yes, I never thought to be so happy !” 

* And is it an all-round sort of happiness ?” 
Damian Aldenmede asked. 

Barbara looked up quickly. 

“You are meaning with regard to my hus- 
band? He has only one fault—an undue 
humility. I shall never cure him of it. But 
I am not sure that I wish to do so. . 
If he has another fault, it is an undue gene- 
rosity. The money he gives away, the people 
he asks to come and stay. with us, would be 
beyond belief if I were to tell you of it all 
in detail. But somehow we do not really 
seem the poorer for it. . . . And if we were, 
I believe that we should still be happy, even 
very happy ; he is so gentle, and so thought- 
ful, and so careful of me and mine. You 
know that he has sent Jack to a good school 
at Danesborough ; and if he were little Ilda’s 
own father he could not love her more. And 
the child’s love for him is most touching. If 
I had any jealousy in me it would certainly 
be awakened when [ see her rushing to the 
door with her little arms outspread to meet 
him, and his outstretched to clasp her! .. . 
Ah! yes, I am a very happy woman !” 

Damian Aldenmede went away from the | 


humanly would be to store up a reserve for 
the days to be, even though the days should 
be few and evil. 

“Few and evil’ we deem them, these 
days of ours, but that is when they are 
overpast. 

“In the beginning all is lightness and bright- 
ness, and all we have, all we desire, is flooded 
in the light of hope. Then disappointment fol- 
lows, with perhaps despair; and the utmost we 
can do is to hold on for awhile, as people cling 
to a wreck in the darkness and the storm. 

“ And after the storm comes calm, with 
daybreak, and the sun shining over the tops 
of the dark mountains of grief that had sur- 
rounded us on every side. So we come to 
understand the ordering of this human life 
of ours, that it is but asa travelling from the 
cradle to the grave, leading us, now by fair 


| valleys, clothed with the olive and the vine, 


now by barren Alpine heights, where only 
snow and hail and mist lend variation to the 
scene. Again we descend, perhaps to the 
dreary shore of some dead sea of life, where 


.| We may wander on unhopefully, nay, even 


unwishfully. We would lie down and die if 
we could do so sinlessly, and we wonder 
that sin should be in the wish. 

“But by-and-by the sun rises once more— 
the sun of faith, of hope, of belief in all that 
makes life worth the living. Then it is that 
we rise to full consciousness of all that lies in 
the tender, yearning, loving saying, 

“<* Ve will not come unto Me, that ye might 
have life.’ 

“Then it is that at last we awaken to full 
perception of that great grand truth, that 
there is no life but that—the life hid in Christ 
Jesus. 

“Iam the Life, the Truth, the Way! 

“There is no other life, no other truth, no 
other way. All else is pain, and darkness, 
and ignorance, and death. 

‘There is no other way but the way of the 


top of the cliff in a mood not easy to de- | cross, the way of daily, hourly self-denial, of 
scribe, the elements being so very various. | perpetual watchfulness ; the way of unceas- 


Gratitude stirred in him, ~ and wonder, and | 
reverence ; and, last but not least, repentance 
for the want of faith and hope that had 
darkened so many of his days, and darkened 
them so unreasonably. 

‘Why does one not trust more ?” he asked | 
of himself. ‘‘Surely the want of trust means | 


ing prayer. 

te Pray without ceasing.’ 

“That is life’s last secret. 

“The man or woman who is acquainted 
with that secret will be in no danger of ex- 
| changing his or her soul for any mess of pot- 
| tage to be offered by this world of ours— 


defect in oneself! To live nobly, rightly, | this seductive, tempting, disappointing world.” 
THE END. 


XVI—56 
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A Retrospect of the Reign of Queen Bictoria. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


ee. “Seven sabbaths of years . . . seven times seven years.”—Lexviricus xxv. 8. 


f bene keynote of a jubilee celebration is 

the joy of thankfulness. That is the 
meaning of all those magnificently memor- 
able gatherings, which have made the closing 
year so significant in the annals of our 
realm. 

Now we cannot intelligently realise the 
duty of gratitude to God unless we cast a 
glance, however rapid, over these fifty years of 
a wholly uninterrupted progress, of an all but 
unbroken prosperity. Let us grasp the fact 
that the fifty years of the reign of our be- 
loved queen—the fifty years in which it has 
been our privilege and responsibility to live 
—have been fifty years in the history of our 
country unsurpassed in all the annals of the 
world for intellectual triumphs, and for ma- 
terial and social blessings absolutely unparal- 
leled. 

I. Two mighty and most blessed words sum 
up this half-century of history; they are 
Progress and Prosperity. 

Its most conspicuous characteristic is that 
it has been an age of Progress. Science has 
advanced with amazing strides. Theoreti- 
cally she has discovered three supreme laws ; 
practically she has ameliorated the conditions 
of the world. 

Geology has enabled us to read the records 
which God’s own finger has engraved upon 
earth’s tablets of rock. 

Geography has discovered the north-east 
passage, traversed Australia, penetrated the 
utmost recesses of the dark continent, and 
discovered the hidden fountains of the Nile. 

Astronomy has discovered the inner ring 
of Saturn, and shown us the planet Neptune 
rolling millions of miles away on its sullen 
and solitary round. Beyond the limits of 
our own little system she has shown us 
75,000,000 other worlds. Photography has 
used the sunbeams to paint for us with ex- 
quisite fidelity the faces that we love. The 
investigation of the laws of light has told us 
why the sky is blue, and the clouds of the 
sunset glorious with crimson and gold. Elec- 
tricity has seized the lightning by its wing of 
fire, bidden it carry the transactions of com- 
merce, or the burning messages of love through 
the heart of granite mountains, and under the 
heaving bosom of tempestuous seas. The tele- 
phone, and the microphone, and the phono- 
graph have transmitted, and magnified, and 








perpetuated sound. In 1830 the first railway 
was opened ; now there are 200,000 miles of 
iron roads. The sea-waves are ploughed in 
every direction by steamships, like floating 
cities in magnitude, and independent of winds 
and tides. 

Nor has Science only dazzled us with her 
splendid discoveries in the realm of know- 
ledge. To all mankind she has been not only a 
herald of progress, but also an angel of benefi- 
cence. She has remedied the damage of delete- 
rious trades. She has enabled the miner to toil 
in light and safety far below the surface of the 
earth. She has brought up treasures from the 
bottom of the deep. She has traced the whirl- 
ing of the cyclone, and the path of the hurri- 
cane, and warned the mariner of the menace 
of the storm. She has buoyed the ocean reefs, 
and has bidden headland after headland flame 
with her Pharos-lights. She has economised 
human labour, and increased human blessed- 
ness. She has exorcised the ghastly spectre 
of pain. She has restored eyes to the blind, 
and hearing to the deaf. She has lengthened 
life, she has minimised danger, she has miti- 
gated madness, she has pointed to the hidden 
springs of health, and disease drank and 
slept. 

II. And next to the progress of Science, con- 
sider the growth of Empire. In 1757 Clive, 
with his little handful of 3,000, defeated 
60,000 of the enemy at Plassy, when our 
very foothold in India was disputed and pre- 
carious; now not only is India ours from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, but also 
Burmah and Assam. 

Then consider our Colonies. General 
Sabine, late a president of the Royal Society, 
who only died in 1883, was born on the very 
day when the first settler landed in Australia ; 
and now Australasia is an empire with a 
giant’s youth. 

At the Queen’s accession Canada was a 
small and discontented dependency ; she is 
now a vast and contented dominion. 

Nations, peoples, and languages—children 
with us of a common empire—the dusky 
millions of Hindostan, the wild tribes of 
North America, negroes of the Gold Coast, 
Maories of New Zealand, Arabs in Socotra, 
Malays in Singapore, Chinese in Hong Kong, 
Zulus at Natal, Kaffirs at the Cape, the abo- 
rigines of many a Pacific group rejoiced at the 
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jubilee of our Queen. From continent to 
continent, from island to island, from sunrise 
te sunrise, from zone to zone, has rolled the 
common tumult of acclaim. With the kings 
of Denmark, and Greece, and Belgium, and 
Saxony, and princely representatives of Ger- 
many, Sweden, Italy, Austria, and Spain, 


there knelt with us, side by side in the | 


great Abbey, the Maharajahs of India, the 
Sultaneh of Persia, the Queen of Hawaii, 
the princes of Siam and of Japan. We may 
say of our Queen with even fuller truth than 
was said of Solomon: “The kings of Tar- 
shish and of the Isles shall give presents ; the 
kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring gifts.” 
II. And in considering this Progress note 
its attendant Prosperity, as shown by the 
vast increase of population and of wealth. 
Even in the United Kingdom the Queen has 


to hold her sceptre of righteousness in that 
gentle hand with a securer grasp. During 
that time France has again and again been 
convulsed with revolution. The Orleans dy- 
nasty fell. The Republic rose and fell. The 
| second Empire rose and fell. Paris has been 
| taken by the enemy and wrapped in flames 
| by her own Communists. The second Re- 
i is now stumbling on its course. In 
| Italy the kingdom of Naples and the Papal 
| States have disappeared ; in Germany, the 
_kingdom of Hanover. A Sultan of Turkey 
_ has been assassinated. An Emperor of Russia 
| has been assassinated. An Emperor of Mexico 
| has been shot, and his Empress has lost her 
/reason. A Pope has had to fly from Rome, 
|an Emperor from Vienna. A King of France 
| and an Emperor of France have received from 


us the hospitality of the exile. A Queen of 


now ten million more subjects than she had | Spain has been deposed; a King of Spain 
at her accession. In 1837 she reigned over | has abdicated; a King of Italy has abdi- 
nearly 130,000,000 of subjects ; she has now | cated; a King of Bavaria has abdicated ; 
309,000,000. In 1837 she reigned over | another King of Bavaria has died by suicide ; 
2,000,000 square miles ; she now reigns over | two Presidents of the United States have 








8,000,000 square miles. 

Nor has the accumulation of wealth been 
less startling. If our population has increased 
in this reign by a greater increment than in 
the six hundred years after the Conquest, 
riches have increased more than in all the 
days since Julius Cesar. Wealth indeed is 
not necessarily weal; but in the hands of a 
wise and generous nation it may be an ele- 
ment of weal. And it has been so. Wages 
have increased 50, 60, and 70 per cent. All 
our people are better housed, better clothed, 
better fed than they were at the beginning 
of the rei 

Large as still may be the absolute residuum 
of misery on the one hand, it is relatively 
much smaller than it was ; and on the other, 
the conscience of the nation more and more 
feels it to be an opprobrium and a shame, and 
“has been roused to grapple with it as it 
has never been grappled with before.” And 
this reign has revealed the certain fact which 
to us should be fraught with infinite respon- 
sibility, that our race—the race of these 
small islands in the Northern Seas—will 
form by the end of the century a third of 
the whole race of men, and that to our race 
belongs predominantly the future of the 
world. 

IV. But note again the grand stability 
which God in His mercy has granted to the 
throne of this colossal empire. During these 
fifty years almost all other nations have seen 
changes and. revolutions, but our Queen has 
reigned longer than any living sovereign, only 


| been assassinated. In 1848 crown after 
crown was shaken, and city after city deluged 
with blood. 

But amid all these shocks of revolution 
and earthquake, the throne of our Queen has 
been strong as the rock-built bases of our 
island, for it has been “ firm based upon her 
people’s will, and compassed by the invio- 
late sea.” 

V. Yet while we acknowledge with grati- 
tude an advance so rich in hope, it would 
have been of little value had it not been 
simultaneous with a progress in better and 
higher things. While there has been, so to 
speak, a contraction of the world, there has 
been an expansion of the mind of man. The 
day may yet be far distant when war shall 
be no more; but the deepening sense of uni- 
versal brotherhood, and the magnificent ex- 
periment of international arbitration, do 
point, and not dimly, to that epoch when 
the war-drum 

“Shall throb no longer and the battle-flags be furled. 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

It has been too an age of widening and 
deepening tolerance. Men have learnt in 
general the crime and folly of religious per- 
secution. The Universities have been thrown 
freely open to all. Roman Catholics have 
been emancipated. The religious disabilities 
of Jews have been removed. 

Further, there has risen in men’s minds an 
infinite thirst for knowledge. Early in the 
reign the Queen expressed her solicitude at 








the ignorance. of many of her people; now 
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education has at last been recognised as a | 
national duty. There were then but fifty- | 
eight thousand children in the schools ; there | 
are now three and a half millions. Crime has 
in consequence decreased. In 1833, for a 
population of fifteen millions there was one 
convict to every three hundred of the popu- 
lation ; now the proportion has sunk to one 
in nineteen hundred. Paupers at the begin- 
ning of the reign were twelve times as nu- 
merous as now. The institution of the police 
force in 1839 has given a security to life and 
property, such as was undreamed of in earlier 
days. More even than this, the tendency of 
the entire legislation of the half-century has 
been merciful and humane. When the Queen 
came to the throne there was everywhere 
misery and discontent. Harvests had been 
bad ; bread was dear; there were taxes on 
imported corn. The great cities were on the 
verge of sedition ; the country-side was red- 
dened with incendiary fires. Fever rioted 
unchecked among the poor. Sanitation was 
in its infancy ; Parliament was unreformed ; 
the criminal laws were savage and indis- 
criminating. Lunatics were treated with 
horrible harshness; innocent debtors for 
small sums were imprisoned, to the helpless 
ruin of their families ; executions were brutal, 
numerous, and public. The pillory was still 
a recognised punishment. Transportation 
was inflicted for first and for trivial offences, 
and the shores of Australia still “collected the 
putrescent weed of Europe, flung by Senates 
to infect the only unpolluted continent.” 
Newspapers were heavily taxed. Cheap 
postage was unknown. Intemperance in all 
classes was more common and more fatal 
than even now. Swearing, and profligacy, 
and immorality were far more rampant. 
Duelling was still practised ; cruel sports | 
still patronised; prize-fighting, with all its | 
loathliness, still popular. All this has, by | 
God's blessing, been swept away with the | 
pressgang and the slave trade. Discontent 
and misery have in great measure disap- 
peared with the rotting and infamous tene- | 
ments in which they abode. Reform has not | 
been delayed, and therefore revolution no 
longer nurses the impatient earthquake. Pro- 
tective Acts and Enabling Acts have elevated 
the position and secured the rights of the 
working classes. The people have been edu- 
cated by the statute book into purer morals 
and loftier aims. Law itself, in the words 
of a great Lord Chancellor, which was a 
sealed book, is now an open letter; it was 
the patrimony of the rich, it is the inherit- 





| wrong.” 





ance of the poor ; it was the two-edged sword 


of fraud and oppression, it is the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence. Legis- 
lation has more fully, though still inade- 
quately, learnt its true function, which is to 
make it “ easy to do right and difficult to do 
The intrenched citadel of selfish 
privilege has been stormed and shattered, 
and there begins to dawn a sense of the truth 
that real liberty is the antithesis of insolent 
license, and that it is a nation’s duty to see 
that the guilty greed of the few does not 
work to the ruin of the community. Slowly 
as the lesson taught us by great thinkers is 
learnt, it has in part been learnt, that the 
idea of humanity involves “ the treatment of 
the whole human race as one brotherhood, 
having one great object—the free develop- 
ment of our spiritual nature ;” and that in 
subordination to the service and glory of 
God, “mankind has but one single aim—man- 
kind itself; and that aim but one single in- 
strument—mankind again.” 

VI. Analogous to this mighty and blessed 
progress, but yet more mighty and more 
blessed, has been the great development of 
mercy and sympathy in the minds of men. 
The age glories that it has been an age of 
light ; far more precious and distinctive will 
be its glory as an age of love. When the 
reign began, apprentices were often treated 
with brutal injustice; soldiers and sailors 
were controlled by horrible inflictions of the 
lash ; little paupers were beaten and starved ; 
climbing-boys were maimed and suffocated 
in black and crooked chimneys; children 
worked in factories for hours which would 
have been terrible to grown men ; dumb ani- 
mals were not protected from shameful tor- 
ture ; greedy sweaters, uncontrolled by any 
legal enactment, ground the faces of the poor ; 
women yoked to trucks, like horses, and little 
boys, crawling like dogs, on all fours, grew 
double with hideous deformity and depraved 
morals in the black galleries of mines ; waifs 
and strays, unwashed, untaught, unfed, grow- 
ing up in an atmosphere of blasphemy and 
gin, lived amid horrible degradation, in the 
gutters and the slums. 

Like a vernal breeze, the blessed spirit of 
mercy has swept through these mists of con- 
tagion which, on every side, were stagnat- 
ing into pestilence. In the golden angel- 
written records of compassion, never more 
beautiful than of late years, two names shine 
forth conspicuous among the benefactors of 
mankind. One is the name of Florence 


Nightingale, the lady of the lamp, who, 
with the divine originality of tenderness, 
went out to nurse our sick soldiers in the 
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Crimea, and illuminated with love’s angel 
footsteps the bloodstained furrows of war. 
The other is the name of Lord Shaftesbury ; 
consecrated to a life of service by the noble 
indignation with which as a boy he had 
watched the shameless levity of a pauper 
funeral ;—on whose grave posterity, when it 
thinks of the ragged schools and the Factory 
Acts, and all his good endeavour, will lay her 
greenest wreath. But they were not alone. 
Many others were animated by the same hu- 
manitarian spirit. The Prince Consort de- 
voted his high culture and splendid gifts to 
the amelioration of the common lot. Mr. 
Plimsoll has found it intolerable that our 
sailors should be sent to sea in floating cof- 
fins. Mr. George Smith has worked for the 
children of beggar and gipsy camps. And 
under a Queen, herself so full of gentleness, 
many a woman’s heart has glowed with the 
same divine fire, has thrilled with the music 


| Yea, enough of that commodity! But it is 
| more precious to us that God has given us in 
| the main the victories of peace ; that we have 
| gathered the yearly harvest of fruitful seas ; 
| that our plains have rolled with billows of 
| golden corn; that mercy and truth have met 
| together ; that righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other. And if “ great men are 
the inspired text of that divine Book of Reve- 
lation, whereof a chapter is completed from 
| epoch to epoch, and by some named history,” 
then we may thank God that this too has 
been an age of great men who, in their num- 
ber and their aggregate, may be compared to 
those of any epoch. 
In science we may claim the names of 
Lyell, and Sedgwick, and Faraday, and Tyn- 
| dal, and Huxley, and above all of the epoch- 
making Darwin; in applied science, of 
| Wheatstone, and Stephenson, and Telford, 
and Brunel; in art, of Millais, and Hunt, 


of the same self-sacrifice. Sister Dora shut | Watts, and above all of Turner; in states- 
herself up in the smallpox hospital alone. | manship, of Melbourne, and Peel, and Rus- 
Miss Octavia Hill has toiled among the slums. | sell, and Palmerston, and Beaconsfield ; in 
Miss Robinson has tried to help our soldiers ;| poetry, of Browning, and Tennyson, and 
Miss Weston has been the sailors’ friend. | Arnold ; in history, of Macaulay, and Froude, 
Miss Rye has gone with ships, full of what and Seeley, and Freeman; in romance, of 





would otherwise have been social wreckage, to 
save and heal. Numbers of workers, now to be 
counted by thousands, where fifty years ago 
they could not have been counted by tens, 
have made it their mission to tend the sick, 
to teach the young, to bind up the broken 
heart, to preach deliverance to the captive, 
to roll away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre, which shut in such masses of man- 
kind. Yea! this century, which some would 
call prosaic, has even seen the aureole of 
martyrdom round the brows of Livingstone, 
and Mackenzie, and Coleridge Patteson, and 


them all, of Charles George Gordon. A great 
statesman said in the hour of war, “ The angel 
of death has been among us ; we may almost 
hear the beating of his wings.” May we not 
say that the angel of mercy has been among 


us too, and that (in the poet’s language) we | 


have heard 


“The seonian music of her sea-green plumes, 
Winnowing the crimson dawn?” 


| Dickens, and Thackeray, and George Eliot ; 
in divinity, of Newman and Maurice; in 
ethical literature, of Helps, and Ruskin, and 
Carlyle. We have known them ; we have- 
seen them; we have shared their insight ; 
_we have been nurtured in their thoughts. 
| Who shall estimate this blessing ? And when 
| we consider how many there are besides these- 
who are justly known to fame, and whose 
examples will reach a hand far through all 
| years, may we not say that, fully as much as 
|in the age of Elizabeth and Anne, we have 


| had among us “ pens that wrote, and tongues 
James Hannington, and not least noble of | 


that uttered wisdom ;” and of this our Eng- 
land— 
“ Such sons are hers ; such radiant hands 
Have borne abroad her lamp of old ; 
Such mouths of honey-dropping gold 
Have sent across all seas and lands 
Her fame as music rolled” ? 
VIII. Ungrateful should we be, indeed, 

and niggardly of honour due, were we to 


| overlook the share which our beloved sove- 


| reign has had, directly and indirectly, in the 
VII. And if we desire the crimson laurels | furtherance of these blessings. She has 
of military glory, though of that we have had | honoured science; she has patronised art ; 
enough, have we not the fame of such battles | she has loved music; she has encouraged 
as Meeanee, and Ferozeshah, Aliwal, Sobraon, | literature ; she has recognised greatness ; she 
Chilianwallah? Have we not Alma, and Bala- | has fostered progress. She has kindled the 
clava,and Inkermann? Have we not the | light of a sweet and loving home; she has 


capture of Delhi and Lucknow, and Pekin ? | taken her people into her confidence ; and, 


and the Abyssinian War, and the war in 
Ashantee, and the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir ? 





rejoicing with them that did rejoice, and 
weeping with them that wept, she has set 
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' 
the example of a heart at leisure from 


itself. 

Which of all the sovereigns of England 
would you set before her in simple goodness | 
and faithfulness ? Sovereigns there have been 
who have poisoned the public morals by their 


profligacy ; she has purified them. Sovereigns | 


there have been who have tampered with 


the liberties of their subjects ; she has pro- | 


tected them. Sovereigns there have been 
who have clogged by their obstinacy the 
progress of the Constitution ; she has been 
faithful to its loftiest principles. 


She is | 


worthy of the gladdest cheers from a million | 


voices! May God bless her, and protect her 
from all her enemies! May He makehercrown 
flourish ! May He grant that the sunset of 
her long day may show a brighter and more 
lovely lustre, and be golden to its very close. 

IX. Tell me then, is the soul of any man 
or woman so dead as not to rejoice, as 


upon us ; if we yield to pride, and fulness of 
bread, and abundance of idleness; if our 
working-classes take life too easily, and be- 
come too fond of shorter hours, and longer 
holidays, and higher expenditure, and un- 
progressive commonplace ; if capitalists and 
labourers alike begin to shrink from strenuous 
toil, and rigid faithfulness, which are the 
necessities of noble work ; if wealth leads to 
luxury, and luxury to vice, and vice to cor- 
ruption ; if art grow base, and literature im- 
moral, and morals bad, and religion a sham ; 
if the youth of the country become idle, and 
irreverent, and impure; then let us look to 
it, for evil is before us, and we too shall be 
brought down to the ground. I will not deny 
that thereare clouds, now nobiggerthanaman’s 


/ hand, which may one day wrap our heaven 


not to thank God that our lots have been | 


cast in this age of light and love, of progress 
and prosperity? It might have been our 
destiny, as it has been the destiny of mil- 
lions, to groan away our lives, maddened by 
unpitied starvation and penal laws in ages 
dark, superstitious, and somnolent; or in 
ages tyrannous, sanguinary, and brutal. We 
might have lived in days when feudal inso- 
lence dashed its mailed hand against the 
bleeding lips of freedom, or when persecut- 
ing priestcraft kindled its bale fires to choke 
the voice of conscience. We might have lived 
in days when men pined their lifetimes in 
fearful dungeons, or were liable to madden- 
ing tortures ; in the days of the Inquisition, 
and the wheel, and the rack ; in the days of 
lettres de cachet and dragonnades ; under an 
Alva, or a Philip ; under a murderous Rich- 
ard, or a bloody Mary, or a tyrannic James. 
We have lived under a sway pure, wise, ten- 
der, and liberal ; in an age of splendour and 
humanity, of knowledge and peace. Which 
of us has rightly estimated these priceless 


in storm. Commercial competition, such as 
we have never yet experienced ; the growth 
of a reckless and bitter Socialism ; the degra- 
dation and paralysis of Parliamentary go- 
vernment ; the trucklings of demagogy to 
disaffection and ignorance ; the fearful growth 
of over-population ; the ruin and depression 
of many great interests—these do constitute 
grave perils. They are problems infinitely 
more complex, and infinitely more difficult, 
than any which we have as yet been called 
upon to face. Yet let us not be dismayed! 


“Sail on! sail on! O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Empire, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
‘We know what master laid thy keel, 
‘What workmen wrought thy ribs of ‘steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 
Tis but the flappin ing of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale; 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our , our hopes, are all with thee ; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 





benefits ? Let us at least bow our heads and | What is the use of this long and brilliant 


thank God for them to-day. 


One last word. What shall the future be? | fidence and courage ? 


| retrospect if it be not to inspire us with con- 
Let us raise to our 


Who can tell? Shall it be worthy of the | lips to-day the golden goblet of hope, and 


past ? That depends upon ourselves. 


drink deep of its sparkling draught! Dan- 


In the next fifty years will there be the | gers there are ahead ; well, let us confront 


same unexampled progress, the same almost | them ! 


Difficulties menace us—increasing 


unbroken prosperity? If so, we shall be | difficulties—well, let us oppose to them free 


blessed indeed ; and though the perils which | hearts, free foreheads ! 


What is the mean- 


begin to gather on the horizon are many and | | ing of this long and glorious lesson of our 
dark, this stupendous growth may still be | past, unless it be that if we be faithful to 


continuous, even if it cannot be permanent. | 
I say it depends on us. 


If indolence, supineness, and languor grow , summer before our advancing feet 


God, if we be true to ourselves, difficulties 
shall be but as the gossamer threads of the 
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TANGIER. 
By FLORA L, SHAW. 
SECOND PAPER. 


sitio ate eee : / r happened that I had business in Tan- 
NG Ha 7 gier which occupied the greater part 
J of the days. It was only towards sunset 





Y} ‘ » Cates | that I put myself every day into Mahom- 
| /- '¢ ips . met’s hands with directions to show me the 
' at country. Along the edge of the sea, up 
a, | flowery lanes, and to rest in a deserted garden 

* | where boughs of orange-blossom and scarlet 


pomegranate met in a tangle against the sky, 

and the long grass underneath was yellow and 

white and blue with wild flowers, or over the 
hill-sides through orchards where we looked down upon the deep azure of the bay rippling 
to the foot of wooded slopes ; or by the grey aloe fences through a landscape which seemed 
even more medizval on closer acquaintance than it had looked on the first evening 
from the Eastern gate; here we passed over blossoming wastes which would have 
delighted pre-Raphaelite masters as backgrounds for pictures of summer and spring— 
every square foot a jewel of colour; here in the cornfields we found men ploughing 
still with two bits of wood, as they might have done in Abraham’s days; here we visited 
the ruin of old Tangier on a neighbouring height—founded by Hercules, tradition says— 
nothing now but a heap of stones, overgrown by marigolds, thistles, and corn; here we 
sought and found graves of Phcenicians overhanging the sea; and here day by day we 
seemed to wander through history so old that England took place by comparison as an 
impertinent modern intruder. “To have been taken up by the scruff of the neck and 
set down in the Old Testament” is a graphic American description of the effect produced 
pictorially upon the mind, Western ignorance of the language and customs tends to cut off 
all the usual connecting links of thought. We can only look on and wonder, and at last 
trace to Old Testament readings the vague sense of familiarity which from the first step on 
shore seems to haunt us through it all. One morning early I was attracted to the 
window by a sweet and pathetic sound of wailing in chorus, and a procession met my 
eye mounting the hill which led to the cemetery outside the town ; women, whose white 
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veils falling in heavy folds from 
head to feet gave them the pic- 
turesque value of statuary, were 
walking two and two. As they 
walked they chanted a dirge not 
unlike the “ Dies ire, Dies illa,” of 
the Catholic Church. There was 
no need to see the bier carried be- 
hind them in order to know what 
brought them there. A simple white 
sheet covered the body, which lay 
upon it. The lines of the limbs 
were distinctly visible under the 
folds, Behind came more wailing 
women and then a mass of the 
ordinary mixed crowd. The whole 
as it mounted the line of the hill 
and stood clear out against the 
background of sky might have been 
transferred to marble as a repre- 
sentation of a procession of grief. 
One seemed to understand, looking 
at it, where the Greeks found their 
inspiration of force and simplicity ; 
but to us whose ideas of the East 
have been coloured from childhood 
by the Old Testament, the associa- 
tions are of course more naturally 
bound with the history of the Jews. If a 
prophet had stopped the procession and bid 
the body of the young man arise it would 
scarcely have seemed surprising. 

I was thus brought into external contact 
for a moment with marriage and death. 
Wherever we meet them, human nature 
marks them instinctively as salient points. 
It is none the less the life between which is 
most interesting. One day, as we were walk- 
ing through the narrow labyrinth of the 
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On the Road. 


streets of the Kasbeh, Mahommet suddenly 
went down some steps, pushed open a door, 
and clapped his hands. ‘Come in,” he said 
to me, and I followed. We were in a little 
courtyard tiled in red, a yellow jasmine-tree 
in full bloom shaded an arched doorway, 
under the jasmine-tree a canary hung in a 
cage and a beautiful girl stood and smiled. 
“It is my wife,” Mahommet said; “I promised 
her that some day you should come.” She 
held out a little hand dyed with henna. 
Mahommet translated for 
her some courteous welcome, 
and she led me into the 
house. It was not much 
larger than a good-sized 
dinner-table, but the walls 
were charmingly decorated, 
and one had the sense of 
entering a little shrine. A 
Persian rug and cushions 
covered the floor, and fresh 
jasmine blossoms had just 
been strewn over all. The 
bed, screened by curtains 
of embroidered silk and 
muslin, filled up one end. 
Atiny tea-table, a few inches 
high, stood in a corner, 
already prepared with a 
circle of small china cups. 
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Above the red dado which ran round the | pleasure, and must add here the description 
wall hung brackets and beads and a text | of our evening. I had on this occasion a 
from the Koran. There was no other furni- | little companion who was no less appreciative 
ture, and, if I remember rightly, no window. | than I of the charm of dining in the Kasbeh, 
The sole architectural decoration of the tiny | Mahommet came to fetch us at the hotel at 
place was the horseshoe arch of the doorway, | about half-past seven o’clock, and we made 
which was closed by a thin veil of white | our way up without moon but by the light of 
muslin. the stars. The town was already quiet, and 

Titem herself, the mistress of all, certainly | dogs were prowling in the shadows of walls. 
justified her husband’s assurance that she | In the narrowness of intersecting lanes Inever 
was good to look at. She had loose, waving | quite lost the sense of being within the 
dark hair, and large and dark almond-shaped | meshes of a spider’s web, and faint, un- 


eyes; her complexion, a shade warmer than 
milk and roses, was as clear as youth and 
health could make it. She was just nine- | 
teen, already a mother, but had not lost the 
lithe and sweet grace of girlhood. A pair of 
little red slippers were left on the threshold. 





pleasant recollections of Jezebel’s fate were 
suggested by the proximity of so many ap- 
parently starving dogs. All the pleasanter 
by the contrast was Mahommet’s little court- 
yard when we reached it. The house was 
lit up within, and Titem awaited us as before 





In the house her sun-tinted feet were bare 
like her hands. She seemed all warmth, all 
ease, all kindness, a flower-like emanescence 
of the south. She smiled on her hus- 
band when she spoke to him, and smiled 
on me, and showed me, 
with motherly pride, her 
little brown boy. She 
showed me also clothes 
she had made for him, a 
little red kumja, 
braided just like 
his father’s, too 
big for him to 
wear yet, but 
ready, that he 
might put it on 
the first time he 
went out with 
his father. She 
had time, she 


under the jasmine-tree. The kitchen opened 












said, to braid 
and embroider 
because _ there 
was a servant 
who did the 
work of the 
house. For her 


part she played 
with her baby 
and sewed for 
him, and cooked 
the kous-kous on 
market-days. If 
I wished to eat 
the kous-kous, 
would I dine 
with them one | 
night 3 

I accepted the 


invitation with In the Street. 
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also from the courtyard, and through the 
branches of a fig-tree which screened it we 
could see the blaze leap in response to the 
bellows. Mahommet put back the muslin 
curtains and begged us to enter the house. 
A fragrance met us of orange-blossom and 
scented geranium, and we found that all had 
been freshly decorated for our coming; a 
table of about two feet in diameter and 
three or four inches high was covered with a 
fine white cloth, and laid with places for four. 
The light of a tall four-beaked brass lamp 
showed us that Titem had further honoured 
us with gala dress. She wore a garment of 
soft red silk, entirely covered with white lace, 
and loosely confined at the waist by a scarf. 
The upper part of the wide and long sleeves 
was rolled back and fastened on the shoulders 
with silver pins, leaving the arms entirely bare. 
The head, feet, and ankles were also bare. 

We too had put on the best that our tra- 
velling wardrobes would furnish, but the 
contrast was woeful. I found on subsequent 
comparison that my companion’s impression 
was the same as mine. We seemed to be all 
angles and to have grown unaccountably 
large, clumsy, and hard. We could only 
apologise for our shoes, and seat ourselves in 
the smallest space that voluminous skirts 
could be persuaded to occupy. Titem’s pretty 
dress did not prevent her from going pre- 
sently to the kitchen to superintend the 
dishing of the kous-kous. She took the 
lamp with her and made a lovely picture as 
she stood for a moment lifting the curtain 
with the archway for a frame, and the stars 
and jasmine branches behind. Then in came 
the famous dish. 


Titem brought it in both hands and | 


handed it through the archway to her hus- 
band, who placed it before me. Kous-kous to 
the Moor is as macaroni to the Italian. Like 
macaroni, it is a preparation of flour and 
water, which demands some skill in the 
making. Instead of being run into tubes, it 
is rolled into fine grains, and the art is to 
make the grains small and even. Some 
women, Mahommet informed us, make it 
lumpy, with grains large as rice and small as 
pins’ heads. Titem’s kous-kous I imagine 
to have been perfect. It was all of small 
grains, perfectly distinct, resembling semo- 
lina more than anything else which we are 
in the habit of using. It was cooked with 
gravy and butter, and piled in a pyramid on 
the dish. Upon it lay limbs of stewed fowl 
and little golden heaps of fried onions. The 
crown of the pyramid consisted of halves of 
hard-boiled eggs, inverted, and powdered 


| with nutmeg. It was a dish of which no 
| French cook need have despised the appear- 
ance, but my admiration for it was checked 
by the sight of a second exactly similar, 
which was placed before my companion. A 
third followed for Mahommet, and a fourth 
for Titem herself. We were each expected 
to dispose of a whole pyramid! There is a 
French saying that, “Le silence au com- 
mencement du repas annonce la faim du 
monde.” It was neither the hunger of the 
society nor the end of the world, but sheer 
dismay which our succeeding silence an- 
nounced. We did our best, my companion 
and I. The kous-kous was good, we had 
healthy appetites; we began with the in- 
wardly registered resolution to finish, but 
nature, or the habit which is second nature, 
was too much for us. First we doubted, 
then we despaired. When we laid down 
our forks, we had eaten to the very outside 
extent of our capacity, and the impression 
made on our pyramids was scarcely appre- 
ciable. Mahommet’s dish was nearly empty ; 
Titem’s little brown fingers were doing good 
service with hers. There was nothing for it 
but to explain that much as we liked the 
kous-kous, it was not the European habit to 
be so hospitably feasted. They took our 
poor performance in very good part. When 
Mahommet had finished, Titem rose and car- 
ried the dishes away. We fell into more 
continuous conversation as they disappeared, 
Mahommet playing his part as host with much 
ease and animation. The spirit of festivity 
once awakened was not to be laid, and even 
the appearance of a fresh succession of dishes 
did not affect us. This second set contained 
fowl stewed with olives in oil. The mixture 
was eaten with sweet cake, like bread, and 
was again excellent of its kind. I had read 
accounts of Moorish cooking, which had led 
me to think that in accepting Titem’s invi- 
| tation I was giving proof of some gastro- 
|nomical courage, but the event showed 
'any pride in the matter to be altogether 
| superfluous. The only fault to be found 

with the dinner was that there was too much. 

And once it was established that we might 
| partake of it in European proportions, this 
| did not distress us. We tasted with interest, 
| and talked when we did not eat. The re- 

past ended by a bowl of oranges being set 

on the table, and when these were removed 
| and the crumbs cleared from the table and 

floor, tea was brought, accompanied by little 
| sweet cakes. Mahommet lit his pipe, the 
| servant was called, and came in from the 
| kitchen bringing the little Mustapha asleep. 
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His mother took him and laid him across| “She says that she thinks it is time to 
her knees. The servant sat on the floor in turn Christian, since among Christians the 
the background amongst us. Tea was served women rule.” 

to her as to us, and the remainder of the Mahommet acted as interpreter, Titem 
evening passed in chat in which she joined. | now furnished the matter of the conversa- 
I may mention that the kettle had been set tion. She showed us her embroidery, and 
ona brazier in the courtyard just outside the some of the designs Mahommet had drawn 
door, and that when boiling water was for it, telling how when they were alone, 
wanted, Titem had only to stretch a hand they spent their evenings sometimes in talk, 
through the archway. As she sat on the | and sometimes in drawing, and sometimes 
floor, close to her husband, with Mustapha | also Mahommet read the Koran. We had 
asleep in his little scarlet jelabeer on her | taken with us some little presents, which 
knees, a text of the Koran hanging on the were offered and commented on. Mustapha 
wall near at hand, and the curtain put par- | woke up and was given chocolate, which he 
tially back from the arch showing a glimpse did not like, and his father had to comfort 
of the stars for a background, the group | him with sweet cakes and kisses. Our even- 
made so charming a variation of Holy Family ,ing gave us altogether an impression of 
pictures that Biblical associations were strong | Moorish domestic life, which was very dif- 
again in our minds. In the meantime, Ma- | ferent from the impression gathered from 
hommet himself made tea, and his manner ordinary reading ; and when we said good- 
of doing it deserves a word of description. bye to Titem it was with a sense of real 
“A barrel full of nuts will hold many gallons | regret that we should in all probability see 
of oil.” So I found that a teapot full of | her no more. There were many other things 
sugar will hold a great deal besides. First, | to see in Tangier. The Kasbeh, the prisons, 
then, the teapot was filled with sugar in the Government harem, are among the shows 
lumps almost the size of my fist; to this of the regular sight-seer. Descriptions of 
were added bunches of verbena and mint, a them are to be found in every book of travel 
small measure of green tea, and fortunately, | in Morocco. For the moment, among the pic- 
a considerable quantity of boiling water. It torial impressions of the place none stand 
was poured off almost immediately, a syrup, | out more vividly than this glimpse of an in- 
of course, and highly but more delicately | terior obtained through the hospitality of a 
flavoured than the tea of the coffee-house. It | guide 

was served in very small cups, andno sooner| There were other impressions of a very 
was one teapotful consumed than another | different order to the pictorial, impressions 
was brewed. We were expected to drink all | of misrule, disorder, and tyranny, from the re- 
the evening, and Titem wanted to hear about | sponsibility of which civilised nations are too 





England. unfortunately far from free. It is a painful 
‘Was London as big as Tangier ?” reflection for the English traveller that the 
“Well, yes, even bigger.” | English flag is used to countenance a system 


And then some description followed of its which, first established for legitimate pur- 
streets and its parks, and its river, with poses, has degenerated into an abuse that is 
ships and bridges in the midst of the town. destroying the empire of Morocco, We are 
She seemed much interested, especially by | not, of course, alone in upholding the prin- 


the description of carriages. ciple of diplomatic and consular protection. 

“And it is a queen, is it not,’ she in- All the Western nations enjoy similar rights. 

uired, “who rules over all this ?” But of the two and a half millions of pro- 
q I 


I told the story of Queen Victoria’s acces- tected trade which passes through the ports 
sion while she was still younger than Titem. of Morocco, two millions is English. Ours 
At the end she laughed, and said something is by far the greatest responsibility, and 
archly to Mahommet. He also laughed, and some day we shall have to right the wrong 
we asked for a translation, | we are doing. 
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EAST-END POOR. 


By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 


PART II. 


ig was a bright spring morning in the year | 

1885. A group of children and women, 
not too busy to make long pauses outside | 
church doors if a wedding happened to be 
going on, were gathered in the East India 
Dock Road waiting the home-coming of a 
certain servant-bride. Amongst these women 
was one of graceful bearing, ill-clad and 
dirty. In this quiet moment of waiting, this 
poor woman was making herself very free 
with the people, but everything she said or 
did had about it an air of superiority ; and 
although some of the children laughed shyly 
at her silly attitudes, dimly comprehending 
“the lady was tipsy,” honest tears came into 
the eyes of the women, who would have 
been glad to do something out of pity had 
they known what. 

It was at this juncture that I came from 
within the church to hasten home, to put 
the final touches to the breakfast for the 
bride and her friends. My eye was quick to 
see my poor drink-loving sister. She was 
begging some one to get her a handful of 
rice to shower upon the bridal party. Fear- 
ing her good intentions, if carried out, might 
lead to trouble, and feeling honest pity in 
my heart for the poor nameless victim of 
drink, I begged her to come a little way with 
me, and lent her an arm to give emphasis to 
the invitation. She came, and touched by a 
tender word, broke forth into weeping. Two 
of her boys had fallen in the Egyptian war— 
such was her story—and she had been drink- 
ing ever since she heard the news. 
but natural to plead with her to look ug, not | 
down, for comfort; to come with her| 
troubled heart to Him who was Himself a | 
man of sorrows, acquainted with grief. She 
listened with a heaving chest, and when she 
could no longer keep back a rush of words, 
which sympathy had called into existence, 
she drew aside, as if stung with a bitter 
memory, as she said— 

** You cannot tell me what I do not know ; 
the words you speak are echoes of my 
mother’s own ; the texts you quote I have 
heard from my youth up. I am aclergy- 
man’s daughter. Spare me the time, and I 





It was | 





will take you to my father’s grave. His 

name? I tell it you. You knowit! Ah! 

how many know his name, while I——” 
Her tears had brought mine. I stood 


there in the open street, forgetful of every- 
thing but that I was talking to a cultured, 
educated woman whom the hateful drink 


| had brought, as it did the untaught and un- 


refined, to the very depths of despair. 

“‘ No hope for me, no hope, I tell you,” she 
exclaimed passionately again and again. 

I spoke of “the God of hope”—of Him 
who was waiting to be gracious. 

Suddenly she turned upon me, her whole 
being convulsed with the earnestness of her 
appeal, and pleaded, “Save me! save me! 
You can do it. I will be gentle, quiet, obe- 
dient. You shall do with me what you will. 
Take me to a home. I am willing to go 
anywhere, anywhere, only let it be now /” 

It.is impossible to describe the pathos ot 
this appeal. The whole woman was moved 
with the passion of the request. I stood in 
silence. To take her and plead her case 
with brave Miss Steer, of the Bridge of 
Hope, Ratcliffe, or good Miss Macphearson, 
of the Home of Industry, would have been 
possible at any other time, but not then, 
with my wedding guests and breakfast de- 
manding my immediate presence. How 
could I, on the other hand, let her go? 
Could I have her myself for a brief hour, 
and then start off in search of a suitable 
home and shelter? I dismissed the thought ; 
again my wedding guests stood in the way. 
So as the only alternative I pleaded— 

“Come again in two hours’ time. Meet 
me where we are now standing. I promise 
you then all you ask—home, shelter, help. 
Rest yonder for the two hours in the recrea- 
tion ground, will you ?” 

“Gladly,” was her bright reply. ‘“Good- 
bye. God bless you. You say there’s hope 
left, even for poor me.” 

She left me with a firmer step and more 
upright carriage, as if a ray of hope had 
come into her poor dark heart, and she had 
still a future to look forward to. 

I kept my appointment, but she never 
came. In vain I waited ; in vain I watched. 
Hour after hour passed, and my poor want- 
ing-to-be-saved sister never came back. 

It is because of this that there exists to- 
day in the East End of London, so handy to 
my own home that it might be a part of it, 
a house called “ Hope House.” 

I venture to tell a little of my “ Hope 
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House” life, if only to be suggestive to others 
of work within their own reach, and of a 
very simple but sure way of being prepared 
with practical help for special cases amongst 
the poor demanding our sympathy and suc- 
cour. My cases will speak for themselves 
without comment of my own. Would that 
as I give them I could communicate to my 
readers a little of my own deep joy in having 
been permitted to help the helpless and raise 
up the fallen. 

The Home is called “ Hope House,” and 
clearly and definitely it is Hope House. My 
trusted manager believes as I do in the 
gospel of hope, and no word is more upon 
the lips and, I trust, more spelt out into the 
everyday life, than that little word of four 
letters—H-o-p-e. 

The Home was not formally opened. Many 
a babe is born into the world without the 
ringing of the bells which proclaim the arri- 
val of the Squire’s son and heir. My Home 
should just come into existence and only be 
known by its growth and work. So I had 
planned. We were busy settling in, when I 
sent a young girl, wife and no wife, who 
had appealed for help and sympathy, to ren- 
der any service wanted for the next few 
days, after which I would place her in a 
West End Maternity Home for awhile. 
Within four-and-twenty hours that young 
girl was a mother. We called the baby 
“* Hope,” and this was our first patient. 

Thus God opened our Home and work 
began. 

Attention to the young mother and babe 
rendered hands which would have been busy, 
powerless to put the needful stitches in car- 
pet and druggeting. Within an hour or 
two of feeling small perplexity, two clean, 
respectably dressed, but hopeless - looking 
women came pleading for help. No home: 
both had been disabled by sickness, and 
until recently for some time inmates of a 
workhouse ; they had hope of work in the 
City, but no home or shelter meanwhile. 
Both were weakly, heavy-eyed women. It 
was so easy to see how useful they might be 
at Hope House to make the carpets ; but it 
was not easy to see how this sheltering home 
was to minister to the necessities of these 
poor women in a lasting way. Yet so it 
was. For one whole week they were fully 
employed. The rest and home life, with its 
various interests, combined with good food, 
worked wonders to their personal appear- 
ance. The hopeless, dreary look gradually 
vanished from their faces, and whereas at 
first they spoke of their future plans 


with weary resignation, they now made 
them and pulled them to pieces with energy; 
thought, talked, arranged, took counsel, and 
finally determined, the one to seek work at 
a warehouse where she was known in the 
City—the other would if permitted watch 
her chance of getting into service. The 
City work was readily obtained for the well- 
dressed, well-fed woman, whose respectability 
was established by the fact that she could 
give Hope House as her address for the pre- 
sent. When she received her first week’s 
wage, she was enabled to take lodgings near 
to her work, thus saving herself a weary 
tramp of some four miles, morning and 
evening. Hence in this case a new start in 
life has been procured. 

And with the other—once a second hand 
in the mantle-making rooms—she made her- 
self so useful in house and laundry work, 
that it was with real regret we handed her 
over to a friend who wanted her as general 
servant at the end of a month’s stay at Hope 
House. 

“These are my best times with a servant 
since my marriage. She is quite a God-send 
to us,” said this friend a few weeks later, 
‘while Mrs. M., the servant, with tear-filled 
| eyes, repeats her thanks for the “new start 
| in life.” 

* You cannot imagine,” she explains, “how 
easy it is to drift downwards when sickness 
| and misfortune assail you—how hard to rise 
when only the very poor are your friends. 
If only there were more to give you, not 
temporary help or shelter, but a ‘new start 
in life?” 

Before Mrs. M. had left Hope House we 
had two new inmates. It was the old story. 
A man and his wife had come up from the 
country seeking work in London. Their 
only son was a sailor. They were in a mea- 
sure free to form their own plans. But 
alas! one by one the castles they had, while 
in the country, built in the air, under the 
City of London’s skies fell down in hopeless 
ruins. The man got work fitfully for a 
while, but by-and-by, week in and week out, 
he never did a stroke. Now came the 
struggle. They had taken respectable 
lodgings in the neighbourhood of the Docks. 
For these, two rooms, they paid five shillings 
weekly. The landlord and his wife were 
honest sober people. They felt much sym- 
pathy for these disappointed “ country- 
folk,” but all the same the rent must be 
paid, of course it must; honest, tender- 
hearted landlords have their own claims to 








meet, and a mere sentiment must not lead 
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them to sacrifice justice to generosity. 
Hence it happened that one thing after 
another found its way to the pawnbroker’s. 
The Sunday clothing went first, then the 
reserve linen, their books and pictures and 
“nicknacks.” But still no work came. 

At length there was nothing else to pledge. 
The lodger made the admission with tears 
to the landlady, and she, poor soul, said 
quickly— 

“Well, now is the time for us to trust 
you. Wewill not turn you out. You will 
pay when work comes!” 

Six weary weeks dragged themselves out 
after this, and still no work. 


“I fear he could scarcely do the work if | 


it did come now,” said the wife with tears. 
“We have lived upon bread and water until 
we are both so weakly that it is an effort to 
get about.” 

“A fortnight at ‘Hope House’ will do 
you both good,” was an assurance which 
brought both hope and comfort with it. It 
was an easy matter to settle with the land- 
lady for back rent, only transferring the 
debt, for they would still pay some day 
“when work came.” In the meanwhile we 
would look out for that work, and rest and 
enjoy present privileges. 

Within three weeks work had come. With 
a heart filled with bright hopes for the future, 
regarding this as a new start in life, the man 
had secured a berth as ship’s cook at a salary 
of £5 a month for a four months’ voyage. 
His wife went to service for those four 
months to “save up” inorder to start a new 
home upon her husband’s return. It is need- 
less to say the money advanced to them was 
faithfully refunded; nor did they forget to 
pay for their board during their stay at 
Hope House. 

Cases could be multiplied, but we will 
only dwell upon one more. An aunt and 
niece of most respectable family, but alone 
in the world to-day, had through misfortune 
come within easy reach of starvation. The 
aunt enjoyed an annuity of 5s. a week. She 
suffered from cancer, and her hands were 
crippled with rheumatism. The niece had 
earned high wages in the mantle-making 
room, but after a severe illness had lost the 
use of one leg. She could only go about on 
crutches; hence a down-stairs lodging was 
indispensable, and for this they had, because 
a furnished room, to pay 4s.a week, This left 
one shilling for food. It had been a cherished 
hope to build up a little dressmaking busi- 
ness, but the niece could ill manage to go in 
search of work, and work seldom came her 





way. They were feeling very weak for want 
of food, and hopeless for the future, when 
the invitation came, Would they spend a 
month (afterwards prolonged to two) at 
Hope House? The 5s. weekly would accu- 
mulate, and by-and-by an unfurnished room 
at 2s. or 2s. 6d. could be taken, furnished 
| with their savings (helped and enlarged 
' slightly), and the future would be provided 
| for with 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week instead of the 
shilling. 

Thus to these two weary, lonely-hearted 
women came a new start in life. 

This brings me to the practical considera- 
tion suggested from the above facts. Would 
it not be possible to do more in this direc- 
tion? To how many a helping hand at the 
right moment would mean a new start in 
life, whereas to be left to their own fast 
diminishing resources is inevitably downward 
drifting. Iam not pleading for new varie- 
ties or fresh organisations ;1 am not, how- 
ever distantly, hinting at some novel branch 
of philanthropy ; I am only asking for com- 
mon-sense methods to be adopted in reliev- 
ing the oppressed. To dole out week by 
week, our well-meant charities, to those whom 
we believe ourselves called upon to help, will 
without doubt injure the recipients ; while 
they can depend upon us, they unconsciously 
ignore their own responsibility ; while we 
place a premium upon “‘ill-luck” (as they 
term it; idleness and thriftlessness better 
express the condition), we are making it all 
the more difficult for them to “ buckle to” 
and work on their own account. Every 
gift, bé it of private or public charity, which 
tends to paralyze the energies and relax the 
muscles of self-respect, in characters already 
less than vigorous, becomes a cruel wrong to 
the individual and a distinct loss to the 
well-being of humanity at large. 

The Psalmist says, “ Blessed is the man 
who considereth the poor.” This surely means 
more than the guinea subscription to a phil- 
anthropic enterprise, which may, by its very 
patronage and enfeebling of all self-reliant 
powers, curse rather than bless those whom 
it is supposed to help! This surely means 
other than to poultice and patch up wounds, 
which (granted they had no right to exist at 
all) need to be healed, if the weak and 
sickly sufferer is to become sound and whole 
of limb ? 

I admit it is a great problem: how to do 
without undoing, how to help and not hin- 
der, how to bless and not curse. I pretend 
to no knowledge in a general way as to the 








best means of solving this problem ; but I 
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do plead for a hearing when I speak of much 
that might be done to-day, quietly and in- 
dependently, to mitigate evil and lessen 
suffering, to check down-drifting and stay 
misadventure. 

Why should we not bend our energies to 
form personal plans and homely schemes, 
whereby to set upon their feet such as 
have missed the way and stumbled on life’s 
journey, making this a living, leading prin- 
ciple, “if a man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.” Once—before you took the case 
in hand—it.was can not work, because no 
work was his; but if you have helped him 
to help himself, and now it is no longer can- | 
not but will not, then your responsibility 
ceases, and the sooner you turn your atten- | 
tion to one more worthy the better. 

I remember one, a recipient of parish 
bounty for many years, who enjoyed his im- 
potency and parish pay so fully that he had 
no desire left to grow strong. His rheu- 
matic joints excited sympathy, and his 
crutches, always at hand, told the story of | 
legs which had lost their use. The parish | 
grew tired of its dole, and invited the re- 
cipient into the house. At this he grew 
angry, and vowed to throw himself into 
the river which passed his door. The parish 
relented at this threat, and to this day the 
sick man eats but will not work. He has 
depended since his affliction on some kindly 
lodger to carry him on his back to bed ; and 
if this tender ministration were not forth- 
coming, he must stay down-stairs. But there 
came a night when the lodger, overcome by 
drink, was unfit for his careful task. The 
wife was ill in bed, the neighbours long since 
gone to re:t. So the man who ate but would 
not work, walked up-stairs himself, and the 
next morning (when the lodger was sober) 
was carried down-stairs to his armchair and 
crutches ! 

Surely this man is typical of a class proud 
to be poor, prouder still to be patronised, 
and proudest of all when they can—making 
“Providence” responsible for their position 
—whimper their needs to a pitying listener, 
and with a volley of empty blessings lift the 
hand to accept money they would never have 
lifted the hand to earn. 

But before censuring such wholesale, let 
us be clear that we have not helped to make 
them what they are. 

We are all educators of humanity. We 
give and take. We, individually and collec- 
tively, help to develop, mould, round, or 





break off into queer angles the characters 


with which our own lives come in contact. 
The child who persistently whines for his 
own way does so because he finds by expe- 
rience that whining succeeds. The husband 
who strikes terror into the heart of his wife 
while insisting with loud voice for his own 
will (apart from all consideration of others) 
to be carried out to the letter, does so be- 
cause the timid or mistaken wife has by oft 
indulgence trained him to believe that 
“might is right.” Better for her and for 
him if by resistance she could have taught 
him that all selfishness was unlovely and 
hateful. And so, too, with the poor who 
fall to our lot to help. We train them to 


_rely on our bounty and make capital of our 


gifts, or we help them—holding on to us 
for awhile—to find their own feet and to make 
a new start in life on their own account. 

London and most of our large cities have 
no lack of Homes for “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.” The children—and rightly— 
have received the first consideration, but 
other than children are provided for in nu- 
merous ways. Almshouses, asylums, homes, 
—long lists are forthcoming of suitable 
resorts for special and peculiar cases. But 
note the qualifications: old age, partial dis- 
ablement of body, or mental weakness ; dip- 
somania. 

I appeal for Homes which need no other 
qualification than hopeless emergency for 
those willing to work honestly if they get the 
chance. I ask that this shall be no public 
charity, but private enterprise. 

And appealing thus, I venture to claim 
for our example the Saviour Himself, who, 
when John’s disciples came to him with the 
question, “ Art Thou He that should come, 
or look we for another ?” sent back the answer 
in words which spoke of deeds, not creeds: 
“Tell John the things which ye do hear and 
see: the blind receive their sight and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have good tidings preached unto 
them.” 

The world asks to-day strange questions 
of the Christ, and He gives His answer, not 
in words but lives—lives which proclaim that 
Christ has come, in tender, loving, beautiful 
ministration and service for others. 

“ God is revealed in the crucified. 
The crucified must be revealed in me : 
I must put on His righteousness, hunger, weep with Him; 
Writhe with His stripes and let this aching flesh 
Sink through Lage Lan goer into death, 
That I may rise with Him, and in His likeness 
May ceaseless heal the sick and soothe the sad, 


And give away, like Him, this flesh and blood 
To feed His lambs.” 











THE MAGDALENE. 


OW at the Master’s feet a woman kneeleth, 
One who has steeped herself in sevenfold sins, 
And, while with tears her penitence she sealeth, 
In gracious service her new life begins. 


For He is weary, and His feet are aching 
With the long shepherd-track which they have trod, 
And He has found her, and her heart is breaking 
With hatred of her sin, and love of God. 


Therefore she comes, her noblest right regaining, 
Her creature’s right of service freely given, 
Comes with salt tears, amid sweet kisses raining, 

And spends herself in gratitude to heaven. 


Here she may kneel, and while the tears flow faster, 
Scorners may scorn, and Pharisees deride, 
Enough if she be owned by Christ her Master, 
His love will shield her, His compassions hide. 


For He alone is pure, and He is reading 

With eyes that read love into all they see, 
How silently her woman’s heart is bleeding 

To prove herself what love would have her be. 


She asks no strange vocation, nothing higher 
Than what a pardoned Magdalene can do, 

Some lowly service, born of pure desire, 
Self-sacrifice most hidden yet most true. 


To wash another’s feet with tears of pity, 
To veil in charity another’s shame, 

To rescue wanderers in the world’s great city, 
Or give a cup of water in Christ’s name. 


To break her precious box of alabaster 

And pour the ointment on some weary head, 
For a memorial of that dear Master 

Who to save His precious blood would shed. 


She asks no more; for in that gracious mission 

Is all, and more than all, to satisfy ; 
Her life will ebb away in sweet contrition 

And she, for very love of love, will die. 
GENEVIEVE IRONS. 
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DADDY’S BOY. 
A Story for Fathers and Mothers. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THROUGH THE KEYHOLE. 
A WONDERFUL sight met Ronald’s eyes 


when he opened them the next morning. 
The little table which always held father's 
picture and a copy of the New Testament, 
and which stood close to the wall by Ronald’s 
bedside, had been pushed slightly out of its 
usual place. He noticed this, for his father’s 
likeness, taken in a shooting costume and 
with a rifle in his hand, was now in such a 
position that the pleasant, smiling, handsome 
face seemed to look at the little fellow with 
a glad new year’s greeting. 
himself on his elbow and began to talk, as he 
often did, aloud to the picture. 

“‘Good morning, father,” he said, “a happy 
new year, father. There’s no fear, is there, 
father, of your having any more sad new 
years—you ve done with that, haven’t you ? 
How I wish you could speak, and wish me a 
happy new year—but perhaps you are wish- 
ing itto me. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if you and mother were standing at the gates, 
and saying, ‘A happy new year, Ronnie, a 
happy new year!’ and perhaps one of the 
angels has heard you, and brought down 
your message and whispered it to me, for I 
do feel wonderfully happy this morning. 
Oh dear! oh, I say! what is that close to 
father’s picture ?” 

Ronald stared with all his eyes, then he 
jumped out of bed and capered wildly up 
and down the room, then he shouted, “ Hip! 
hip! hurrah!” at the top of his voice, and 
so loudly that Violet came knocking at his 
room-door, and demanding eagerly to know if 
she might come in, and what was the matter. 

“No, you mayn’t come in, Violet,” said 
Ronald, “for I’m jumping into my bath; 
but you may stand outside the door, if you 
like, and [ll scream to you. You won't 
hear what I’m saying while I’m splashing ; 
but you will when I’m drying. There, now, 
I have had a splendid wash. Violet, what I’ve 
wanted has come; it’s on my little table; 
it’s all there—six big ones and one little 
one ; the little one is on the top, and they 
make a pile, and they shine. Am I speak- 
ing loud enough for you, Violet? The most 
wonderful, delightful, beautiful thing has 
happened, and I must shout, Hip! hip! 
hurrah! again, and you may join me outside 
the door, if you like.” 

Violet obeyed ; but when the noise of their 


united voices had ceased, and when Dorothy 


_and another servant were seen running to 





Ronald raised | 





| could inflict. 


inquire the caus» of this din, Violet screamed 
through the keyhole to know what the little 
pile was, and in particular to inquire what the 
small one, which sat upon the top of the six 
big ones, could mean. 

* Oh dear, oh dear !” shouted back Ronald, 
“T can’t find my socks. Oh, here they are. 
Tll be out in a few minutes, Vi. Well, 
well; how impatient you are. Oh, there ; 
if you must know, they are blankets and 
a postal order and tobacco, and Bob needn’t 
go to the pawn. Oh dear, oh dear! what 
are you saying, Violet ?” 

“T’m going away,” said Violet; “they 
sound dreadfully uninteresting things, and 
I'd never have joined you in hip, hip! hurrah! 
for blankets and tobacco. You are so very 
tiresome, Ronald,” and then Violet’s voice 
quite died away in the distance. 

But Ronald would not have minded if 
twenty Violets had been cross to him at this 
instant, for the six sovereigns and the half- 
sovereign which stood in the shadow under 
his father’s picture were a salve for far 
worse things than any little pin-pricks she 
There they lay, the beautiful 
golden pile, and under them was a small 
piece of white paper, on which these words 
were written: “ Ronald’s New-year Gifts, to 
do what he likes with;” and Ronald never 
knew, never all the remainder of his life, 
that he owed these sovereigns to the fact 
of his having listened to his dead father’s 
teaching last night, and scorned to do any- 
thing which could hurt a woman. For 
somehow Miss Green had been wonderfully 
touched by Ronald’s thoughtfulness, and 
after the little boy had gone to bed she had 
herself sought out Mrs. Frere, and talked to 
her for a long time about her nephew, and 
had related to her how chivalrously Ronald 
had behaved that night. And Mrs. Frere, 
who always respected every word that 
dropped from her favourite governess’s lips, 
was impressed, and said, further, that the 
Major had been greatly troubled when he 
heard that Bob had not been allowed to go 
to Conton, and then Miss Green insisted 
upon seeing the Major, and somehow between 
them the story of the alms-women and the 
pawnbroker and the Kemps got out, and the 
two women who had been very hard on this 
subject a few days ago, saw it now in a 
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different light, and it was finally decided 
that the boy should have his way, and give 
his father’s customary present to the poor 
people who wanted the money, and missed it 
so sadly, and Miss Green subscribed a sove- 
reign out of her store for this purpose, and 
Aunt Eleanor gave three, and the Major 
made up the rest; but the sly old Major 
never let out that the Kemps had six sove- 
reigns and a half of his already in their 
possession, which sovereigns were to have 
been devoted to the saving of Ronald’s word 
of honour which he had passed to the alms- 
women and to Peters. Miss Green placed 
the pile of money herself by Ronald’s bed- 
side, and she was heard to confess after- 
wards that no deed had ever given her more 
pleasure at the time, or was sweeter to look 
back upon by-and-by. 

“T might have broken my heart if I had 
not done it,” she was heard to say, and this, 
with what so soon occurred, was highly pro- 
bable. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A PLAY-WOUND. 


THE almswomen and Peters being now 
satisfied, Bob not removed to the tender 
mercies of the pawnbroker, and the Kemps 
having secretly returned Major Frere’s 
money, the whole incident was speedily for- 
gotten even by Ronald, and the one grand 
topic of conversation was the coming fancy- 
ball. Nothing else was thought about, no- 
thing else was dreamt about during the few 
days which intervened between New Year's 
Day and the sixth of January. The different 
costumes, the decorations, the supper, in 
short the various details absorbed one and 
all. With his usual enthusiasm Ronald 
threw himself into the affair, and was most 
anxious to sustain his own character on the 
eventful night to perfection. Having made 
a confidant of the Major, he much worried 
the old gentleman with queries and number- 
less remarks. 

Uncle Ben had arranged that Ronald 
should wear the dress of a drummer-boy of 
his own regiment, and as his regiment had 
really fought at Waterloo nothing could 
please the little boy better. The old regi- 
mentals for this special corps were red with 
yellow facings. 

“ Not that we were proud of our facings, 
boy,” said the old Major, “for yellow is the 





though I’m glad to say they are changed to 
white now.” 

“Td better wear the facings you had on 
when you won your chief glory, Uncle Ben,” 
said Ronald. “TI should not like any change, 
please, and I don’t really care about the 
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Prince of Orange, because I have not come 
to him in my history-book yet. I’m at 
Charles II. now, and I don’t think much of 
him. Well, Uncle Ben, I must have my 
drum and my trumpet. I am not only a 
drummer-boy off the field of Waterloo, but I 
have gone with one of the generals into the 
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traitor’s colour, and we put them on because | 
we went round long ago to that usurper, | 


Prince William of Orange. There, there, we 
won’t go into history, little chap ; yellow our 
facings were at the period of the great battle, 


thick of the fight, and I have sounded my 
trumpet for more than one magnificent 
charge. I must be wounded, Uncle Ben; it 
would be very unnatural if I wasn’t wounded, 
now wouldn’t it, Uncle Ben? I must have 


| my wound, and I think it had better be on 


my arm, for then I can wear it in a sling.” 

“Well, boy,” replied the Major, “I think 
that fancy of yours of being wounded carries 
the thing a trifle too far. You must know, 
my boy, that no soldier wilfully fires at a 
drummer-boy.” 

“Yes, but, Uncle Ben, he must be in dan- 
ger. I mean the drummer-boy who goes 
with the general, for he’s in the thick of it 
all, and if he sits his horse like a man, and 
rides straight forward and never flinches, 
why you know, Uncle Ben, a shell may 
burst near him, or a few stray shots may 
riddle him here and there.” 

“Yes, my boy,” said the Major rather 
sorrowfully, “it is quite within the reach oi 
probability, and I’ve heard of more than one 
blue-eyed drummer-lad who got his quietus 
just as he was in the act of sounding his 
trumpet for a gallant charge. There is 
nothing at all improbable in your acting the 
part of a wounded drummer-boy, but I only 
think that you are carrying your joke a little 
too far. When we come to wounds the play 
dies out, you know.” 

‘So it does,” said Ronald. ‘Uncle Ben, 
I have made up my mind I[ can only bea 
play drummer-boy on Twelfth-night with a 
play wound, but I will follow in your steps, 
Uncle Ben, if I live; I will bleed for my 
country’s honour as you have bled. Uncle 
Ben, I must say it, except father, you are the 
greatest hero I know. Oh, dear, it will be 
lovely to put on regimentals, but I don’t 
much care for the notion of a play wound.” 

CHAPTER XXIV.—THE MAJOR’S WORD OF 
HONOUR. 


Few little boys ever opened their eyes 
in a happier frame of mind than did Ronald 
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on the morning of Twelfth-Day. A double 
cause of pleasure was before him, for Uncle 
Ben, who had been better for the last few 
days, had been won over by his constant 
entreaties, and had promised that about 
noon on this day, provided the weather was 
fine and still, he would meet him in the | 
copse about half-a-mile from the house and 
give him his first lesson in shooting. 

Ronald felt nearly wild with happiness 
over this idea. At last, at last he should use 
that beloved little fowling-piece which his 
father had given him. At last, with his own 
hands he should fire a gun; and this one 
accomplishment, in which he had made no 
way whatever since his father’s death, should 
be his. 

“T wonder if father knows anything about | 
it,” he said to himself as he washed and | 
dressed that morning. “I shouldn't be | 





is Ronald whispering to you? That boy is 
always up to some mischief.” 

“Qh, nothing, my dear, nothing,” said the 
Major, turning his back on his wife. “There, 
be off, Ronald, be off. I want to read this 
leader on the Irish Land Bill.” 

“Tl bring my little fowling-piece,” buzzed 
Ronald into his ear, but the Major gave him 
a push, and he ran out of the room; Aunt 
Eleanor, unfortunately as things turned out, 
not having heard these dangerous words. 

The whole house was in a state of topsy- 
turvy in preparation for the coming ball. 
The fancy-ball was to take place in the great 
hall, a magnificent apartment which ran 
across the whole width of the house, and the 
children were all busy twining wreaths of 
flowers and evergreens round the stately 
marble pillars. Mrs. Frere, too, had not a 
moment to think of any one in her anxiety 


surprised if father hadn’t been feeling a little | for the success of the evening, and Ronald 
low about my never becoming a sportsman; was quite at liberty to disappear unnoticed 
but if he does see things, and I rather think from the active scenes of preparation about 
he must, he’ll be very happy to-day. Dear | half-past eleven. A brilliant idea had come 
father! How dreadful it would have been | into his head, and he resolved instantly to 
if God had sent for me and I had been | put it into execution. What more suitable 
obliged to tell father that I had never once | and more glorious than that he should fire 
used my sweet little fowling-piece !” his first gun in regimentals? Why should 

Ronald ran down-stairs to breakfast, and | he not put on his drummer's dress a few 
when the meal was over he found himself | hours before the ball, and with his drum and 


for a moment by his uncle’s side. 
Now a very sad truth has here to be con- | 
fessed: Uncle Ben, for all the warlike and 
heroic qualities which Ronald invested him | 
with, stood in considerable awe of Aunt | 
Eleanor. Not for worlds would the Major 
confess to his good wife that he was about 
to carry Ronald off on a secret shooting ex- 
pedition. Aunt Eleanor, since her brother’s 
death through a gun accident, had been mor- 
tally afraid of these instruments of destruc- 
tion, and had strictly forbidden either Guy or 
Walter to handle a gun, except when accom- , 
panied by one of the most trusty of the 
keepers. Never had it entered even into her 
wildest imaginings that Ronald would touch 
fire-arms, and the Major, who knew her pre- 
judice without at all sharing it, quite made | 
up his rather cowardly old mind that the 
shooting expedition must be a profound 
secret between himself and his nephew. 
“Yes, yes,” he said, fidgeting as the boy 
came up to him with his face brimful of 
happiness ; “yes, yes; I quite understand— | 


| his trumpet and his beloved little fowling- 
piece, sally forth to meet his uncle? He 
rushed up to his room and locked his door, 
trembling with delight over this happy 
thought. The dress was laid neatly in the 
wardrobe, all ready for the evening, and he 


soon tore off his ordinary black velvet suit, 


and got into the little drummer’s trousers 
and scarlet jacket. The dress fitted him 
nicely, for Uncle Ben had seen to that, and 
the drummer’s cap, the trumpet, and the 
drum were all complete. Ronald felt lifted 
into the seventh heaven of ecstasy when he 
saw his own little figure so attired. He 
bundled his velvet suit into the wardrobe, 
and fetching down his gun from its place on 
the wall, and putting into his pocket the 
precious powder and shot which he had pur- 
chased weeks before at Conton, he flew down- 
stairs and out of the house. No one saw 
him, for nearly every individual was at work 
in the great hall, and Ronald ran down-stairs 
by a back way which he knew well. Exactly 
at five minutes to twelve he had reached the 


twelve o’clock—yes, I'll be punctual, never | copse, and there he waited as patiently as he 
fear.” | could for the Major to appear. 





“ What’s that about twelve o'clock ?” said 
Mrs. Frere. ‘“ You are not going to venture 
out surely, Ben, this damp morning? What , 


In the meantime Major Frere was begin- 
ning to repent of his promise; the day was 
turning out rather damp, and his rheumatic 
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pains, certain thermometers with him, began 
to assert themselves. At a quarter to twelve 
he looked up anxiously at the clock. Yes, 
it would be nothing short of madness for him 
to stand in that damp copse for an hour or 
two. On such a day he ought not to venture 
out at all. Yes, yes, there was no help for 
it, he must disappoint the little chap and tell 
him that there could be no shooting to-day. 
He hobbled across the room and rang the 
bell sharply. 

“ Send Sir Ronald to me at once,” he said 
to the servant when he appeared. The man 
withdrew, but came back in the course of a 
few moments to say that Sir Ronald was not 
to be seen anywhere in the house. 

“Just like the impatient little chap, he 
has gone,” grumbled the Major. ‘ Now for 
it. I'll catch my death of cold to a certainty,” 
and he began to fasten on his warm military 
cloak. 

“ Now, Ben, what are you doing ?” said his 
wife, who at this instant came hastily into 
the room. ‘“ Why, my dear Ben, you surely 
are not thinking of going out ?” 

“ Well—I—I—I thought I might venture 
on a little stroll,” grumbled the Major. “The 
sun will be out presently, my dear.” 

“The sun/ Fiddlesticks!” responded the 
good lady. ‘“ Why, there’s a mist coming 
across the hills at this moment. Take off 
your cloak at once, Ben, and sit down quietly 
by the fire. I have just ordered your beef- 
tea to be sent in.” 

The Major walked over to the window and 
looked out. Yes, certainly the day was grey 
and cheerless, and Eleanor was right, a mist 
was coming on. Oh, it would be madness 
for him to venture into that copse ; and then, 
how cosy the fire looked, and his arm-chair, 
and there was a long letter from the. war 
correspondent in the Times; and last, but 
not least, that bowl of beef-tea would be 
quite to his taste. Yes, it would be a great 
disappointment to Ronnie, but no harm could 
happen to him as his gun was not loaded. 
The Major had taken care to leave no ammu- 
nition in his way, and it never entered into 
his wildest dreams that Ronald had provided 
himself with a little private store of ordinary 
powder and shot. Yes, the boy would wait 
for him for about an hour, and then come 
home a good deal dispirited, he feared, but 
the Major would soon cheer him up with 
some war-stories. He was a dear little chap 
certainly, and the Major did not like to vex 
or disappoint him, but it was no joke standing 
out in the damp copse with rheumatic pains 
flying about you. So the good gentleman, 





who meant no harm, only that he was a little 
selfish, and did not think quite as much of a 
promise as Ronald had done, returned to the 
fire and his easy-chair, and drank up his beef- 
tea with great enjoyment. 


CHAPTER XXV.—POOR LITTLE DRUM. 

RONALD leant against a tree, laid his small 
fowling-piece tenderly by his side, and waited 
with considerable patience until he heard 
the distant stable-clock strike twelve. The 
moment he heard this sound he looked down 
the path by which Uncle Ben would appear. 
Not seeing him approaching in this or in 
any other direction, he began to busy his 
active brain at once with all kinds of con- 
jectures. 

“He hasn’t used his rifle for some years, 
and he found it a little rusty, and he had to 
polish it-up,” he said to himself. “Uncle 
Ben was a crack shot in his day, of course 
he was, soldiers always are. He has not 
used his gun for several years. Poor fellow, 
he couldn’t, his wounds wouldn’t let him. 
I dare say he’s a good deal excited this morn- 
ing at the prospect. The sight of fire-arms, 
or the mere touch of powder and shot, must 
be like the scent of the battle to a war- 
horse. Oh, he is a long time coming, but I 
shouldn’t be surprised if memory was too 
much for him. Or perhaps, oh, perhaps, he 
is putting‘on his regimentals too—oh, how 
lovely that will be! Ishould be the drummer- 
boy and he the general, and we could invent 
a sham battle on the spot. Oh dear, oh dear! 
Why does he not come ?” 

The first quarter struck from the clock in 
the distance, and Ronald grew more and 
more fidgety. He ceased to speculate now 
about Uncle Ben and turned his attention to 
himself. 

“How splendid I feel in my uniform! 
there’s no colour like red; and how lovely 
this trumpet looks, and don’t I just long to 
blow a pealing blast! I musn’t, for Uncle 
Ben said that our shooting was to be quite a 
private affair. This is a dear little drum 
too, but I wonder if it is quite the right 
sort ; I suppose it is. Now I wonder if this 
was a real little drum that had been in 
Waterloo and could speak, what stories it 
could tell me. But after all I don’t want 
the drum to speak, for my own head is quite 
full of Waterloo. I’ve only to shut my eyes 
and I can see the whole of the grand fight. 
On they come. Well done, Frenchmen! 
though you are our enemies, you are braveand 
Irespect you. Here we are in the thick of the 
conflict. Isn’t the booming of the cannons 
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cheering ? Hurrah! Hurrah !—we are going 
to conquer you, you brave Frenchmen! Inch 
by inch you have got to give in to us—isn’t 
it fine—isn’t it splendid! Yes, we have won 
the greatest victory in the world !” 

Here Ronald opened his eyes, and found 
himself standing alone in the cold grey 
damp of the winter’s day—all alone, with 
only his little toy drum and his play trumpet, 
and the new fowling-piece which had never 
been used to keep him company. All alone, 
with no cries of victory in his ears, and only 
the sad distant rustle of a falling leaf or a 
crackling bough to break the stillness. Uncle 
Ben was nowhere in sight, and it was now 
half-past twelve. 

He became very impatient, and paced up 
and down and chafed inwardly. No amount 
of thinking about Uncle Ben’s past deeds 
of prowess—no amount of imagining him- 
self in the din and glory of Waterloo could 
keep up his spirits now. He began to feel 
cold and hungry, and sorely, sorely puzzled. 

“T do hope no accident has happened to 
Uncle Ben,” he murmured anxiously, “such 
a thing now as one of his wounds breaking 
out and bleeding afresh. Such things have 
happened, for Uncle Ben told me so, and I 
dare say he was greatly excited and tired 
himself very much putting on his uniform. 
Of course he has put on his uniform, and it 
has taken some time, for he has greatly lost 
the use of his limbs owing to his many 
wounds. Oh, dear, I wish I wasn’t so im- 
patient, for of course Uncle Ben will come— 
no soldier ever broke his word, but it does 
put me out waiting so long, for I’m just 
longing to fire my gun. What a dear little 
gun it is, and what pains father took to 
choose this sweet little fowling-piece! He 
had it made on purpose so that it shouldn’t 
be too large for me, and it came from Lon- 
don, not from Conton. It came just a week 
before father died, and I never fired one shot 
out of it, never. I told the gunsmith at 
Conton about my dear little gun, I mean 
the man who is half a gunsmith and half a 
maker of fireworks, and he was very sorry 
for me, for he knew what the passion for 
shooting means. He was a very sympathis- 
ing man, and I liked him immensely. He 
told me how to load this sort of gun, for I 
described it to him perfectly, and he said it 
was a muzzle-loader. He said he liked 
muzzle-loaders himself, and that father pro- 
bably had this kind of gun made for me 
because I could fire it off at first with only 
powder, and then it could dono harm. I don’t 
believe a bit of that—I am quite perfectly 








sure father meant me to do the thing 
properly or not at all. The poor gun- 
smith knew very little indeed about father, 
when he thought he would keep me back 
from a thing because there was a spice of 
danger in it. Father's motto was never to 
do things by halves. The poor gunsmith ! 
He did not mean any harm, but it was really 
silly of him to suppose that father had a gun 
made on purpose for me which was only to be 
loaded with powder. Oh, how impatient I 
feel! Ido wish Uncle Ben would come. I 
say though, I know what I'll do, I'll load 
my gun while I’m waiting. Whata splendid 
idea! I'll putin the powder and shot and fit 
on the little cap, and have it all ready. I 
know exactly what to do, for the gunsmith 
was very good-natured, and showed me how 
to load from the muzzle properly, and not 
just with stupid powder. Now this will 
keep me nice and busy while I’m waiting 
for Uncle Ben, and then we'll be all ready to 
begin our manly sport when he does come.” 

fonald accordingly, all fire and life and 
movement, again commenced operations. He 
threw off his drummer’s cap in his eagerness, 
and tumbled out of his pocket his two 
packets, one containing powder, the other 
shot. He had also provided himself with a 
little cotton wool and some caps, and he 
began carefully and very neatly to follow 
out the directions he had received a couple 
of weeks ago from the gunsmith at Conton. 
The little fowling-piece was certainly never 
meant for so heavy a charge, but that did not 
matter at all to poor little Ronald. He 
poured in the powder and rammed it tightly 
down, and then he laid a piece of cotton 
wool over it, and finally put in plenty of 
shot. The small gun was dangerously 
over-loaded, but Ronald of course knew 
nothing of this. He succeeded in fitting on 
the cap, and now lay down on the grass with 
the destructive weapon by his side. He 
had been strangely excited and his little 
fingers had trembled while he was loading 
his fowling-piece, but now he felt quite calm 
and intensely happy. ~His impatience and 
unrest had quite died away. He lay full 
length on the damp grass, and looked up at 
the sky, which at this moment showed little 
rifts through its drifting clouds. A faint 
watery peep of blue even greeted Ronald as 
he looked upwards. 

“T wonder,” he said to himself, and now 
he had absolutely forgotten Uncle Ben, “if 
father saw me load my gun that time, and if 
he is pleased. I did neglect my shooting 
dreadfully since father went to God; but I 
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have loaded a gun my very own self at last, 
and I am sure father would be pleased.” 

Just then a bright-eyed robin-redbreast 
came out of the hedge close by and twittered 
and made a little attempt at a song, and 
cocked one of its bright eyes knowingly at 
Ronald. 

“Poor little robin!” he said to himself, 
“although you are so close to me I wouldn’t 
shoot you for the world. I don’t care about 
shooting birds at all, or any live things—un- 
less, perhaps, when one is in a real battle, 
and fighting for honour and for one’s country; 


but I should dearly like to fire off my fowling- | 


piece, for it would be a very poor thing just 
to load a gun and not to be able to fire it off. 
I don’t think it is really wrong to take one 
shot out of my dear little fowling-piece. 
Perhaps Uncle Ben’s wounds are so bad 
after putting on his uniform that he really 
can’t come, and then, of course, I shall have 
to go home presently. Oh, I must have one 
shot before I go home. I know what I'll 
do—what a splendid, splendid thought! [ll 
put my little drum about thirty feet away, 
and I'll fire at it, and if the shot goes through 
it what a grand little drum it will be for the 
wounded drummer-boy at the fancy-ball to- 
night! Oh! I declare I’m almost too happy 
since I have thought about firing at my 
little drum. I wonder can father see me 
through the blue sky? Oh! the clouds have 
gone over that bit of blue again; but no 
matter. I expect father can see even through 
the clouds when he wants to have a look at 
me.” 

Ronald sprang to his feet, measured what he 
considered about the right distance, and hung 
his little drum very carefully on the bough 
of a tree. He was some time arranging his 
drum and putting it in what he considered 
the best position to receive a full volley of 
shot. He then returned to the place where 
he had been lying down, and took up the 
dangerous and overloaded fowling-piece. 

“IT must place it very steady,” he said to 
himself ; “1 know exactly the right spot to 
fix it in. I must press it firmly just between 
my shoulder and my chest, and I must keep 
a sharp look-out, for it will give a big kick 
when it is going off, and I don’t want to be 
knocked down. Now then, I think this is 
quite right. I place my hand on the trigger. 
I feel very steady, and just like a soldier. I 
wonder how the little drum feels? Poor 
little drum ! you'll soon be shattered to bits. 
But never mind; you have been in the 
glorious fight of Waterloo. I wanted to be 


wounded myself as well as the little drum ; 
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| but Uncle Ben didn’t like sham wounds. 
| Here, I press. Oh! what’s that? Is it— 
no—not the little drum—perhaps—it’s me.” 

There was a crash, a report; a child fell 
to the ground, and all was stillness in the 
lonely wood. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE WOUNDED DRUMMER- 
BOY. 

“How nice I feel in my shepherdess’s 
dress,” said Violet Frere as she bobbed up and 
down and turned herself to right and left 
before the long glass in her mother’s bed- 
room. “Don’t you like me in this dress, 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear ; very nice, very nice indeed,” 
answered Mrs. Frere, who was looking ex- 
tremely pretty and young herself in black 
velvet, magnificent Brussels lace, and dia- 
monds. “Don’t stand staring at yourself 
any more, Violet ; take up your little crook 
and run down-stairs. I think everything is 
now quite ready, and your little guests will 
arrive ina moment or two. Go down and 
be ready to receive them, Violet. I only 
wish Mary was here to-night; she would 
enjoy our pretty fancy-ball.” 

“T must look for Ronald,” said Violet as 
she tripped out of the room. “I expect he'll 
look rather a show as a little wounded drum- 
mer-boy. Isn't it silly of Ronnie to want to 
be a wounded drummer-boy, mamma ?” 

“My dear, I have no time to discuss this 
question at present. ‘Tap at your cousin’s 
door, and if he is ready, ask him to go down- 
stairs with you. Ronald is the right person 
to receive his little guests, and you may help 
him, if you like.” 

A few moments later Mrs. Frere was 
standing in the magnificent hall, which was 
looking gay and bright now with blazing 
firelight, and the soft lustre of innumerable 
wax-candles. A gay crowd of children, dressed 
in all kinds of picturesque costumes, sur- 
rounded her. The hall was filling fast, and 
the bright and pretty children flitted about 
and made the old place echo with their 
laughter and mirth. 

Suddenly Mrs. Frere called Violet to her 
side. 

“Where is your cousin, dear? I don’t see 
him anywhere about.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, mamma. Please don’t 
keep me, for our first waltz is to begin di- 
rectly, and Charley Stansland wants me as 
his partner. He’s the tallest boy in the 
room, and I do like to dance with him. 
Please let me run away, mamma; I really 
don’t know where Ronald is.” 
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“But stay one moment, Violet. Was he 
not in his room when you went to fetch 
him ?” 

“No, mother dear, he wasn’t. I went 
right into the room, and he wasn’t there ; 
but it’s all right, for I went to the wardrobe, 
and his little drummer’s suit was gone, and 
his old velveteen clothes were tossed in a 
little pile on one of the shelves. Ronnie’s 
all right ; he has only got one of his funny 
notions in his head, and he'll be in the hall 
directly. May I run away now, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Frere gave permission, and soon the 
little shepherdess was flying round in the 
giddy mazes of the waltz. Mrs. Frere did 
not feel quite satisfied ; she suddenly remem- 
bered that Ronald had not been present at 
the scrambling early dinner—this had given 
her no uneasiness at the time; the whole 
house was topsy-turvy to-day, and the little 
boy had probably snatched a hasty meal 
under Dorothy’s wing. At teatime Mrs. 
Frere was not present ; she was very tired, 
and had desired her maid to bring her some 
tea to her bedroom. Now, however, she 
began to have a curious and growing sense 
of uneasiness and foreboding—Ronald, with 
all his vagaries, was not likely to absent him- 
self from the ball. Certainly his having put 
on the little drummer-boy’s dress was some 
consolation, and made her at one moment 
inclined to laugh at her fears; but they re- 
turned more strongly the next, and she 
found that she could not remain quietly in 
the hall. She found herself getting quite 
nervous as she watched in vain for the ap- 
pearance of the Waterloo drummer-boy. 

Walter passed her, and she caught his arm. 

‘My dear, have you seen anything of 
Ronald ?” 

“No, mother; I have not seen the little 
chap all day.” 

“What ! My dear son, Ronald was surely 
present at tea-time 4” 

“No, mother ; Guy and Violet and I were 
alone.” 

Mrs. Frere felt her comely face turn pale. 
She gave some directions to Walter, and 
went a little more quickly than her wont 
out of the hall. 

Meanwhile a little rumour began to spread 
among the young dancers that some one was 
missing. They had heard reports of the 
very curious dress which Ronald had chosen 
to wear, and the little girls expressed them- 
selves anxious to see him, and said that his 
was a delightful idea, and even the boys 
thought that the little drummer might as 
well put in an appearance. 





Mrs. Frere walked quickly into a passage 
and rang a certain bell, which communicated 
with the children’s part of the house. In a 
moment or two, old Dorothy came down 
stairs. 

“ Dorothy,” said Mrs. Frere, “I wish you 
would hurry Sir Ronald; he is most likely 
in his room, and the children are waiting for 
him and expecting him. You know he is 
Master of the Ceremonies, and he ought to 
be present. Just ask him to come down- 
stairs at once, Dorothy.” 

“He’s not in his room, ma/am,” said 
Dorothy. “I went there but a minute or 
two back, thinking he’d want me to buckle 
on his belt or something, but the little dar- 
ling had put on those blessed regimentals all 
by himself ; and I expect he’s figuring away 
now in the ball, ma’am. Sir Ronald would 
scorn to ask any one to help him when he 
could do the thing hisself.” 

“You gave him his dinner, didn’t you, to- 
day, Dorothy ?” asked Mrs. Frere. 

“No, that I didn’t, ma’am ; I haven’t seer 
my dear little master not for the whole live- 
long day.” 

Mrs. Frere felt her heart growing fainter ; 
she turned into her husband’s study. The 
Major had long ago determined not to b 
present at the children’s ball, and he wa 
now lying back in the depths of his easy 
chair with his feet encased in comfortabl 
slippers, and a newspaper, which, however, 
he was not reading, in his hand. 

“ Ben,” said his wife, coming in and stand- 
ing before him in her magnificent dress, with. 
the diamonds, which would be Ronald’s some 
day, sparkling and shining on her white neck 
and in her dark hair, ‘‘ Ben, I am a little 
anxious about Ronald ; he is not in the ball- 
room, and I have made inquiries and no on: 
seems to have seen anything of him ali 
day.” 

“Good gracious!” said the Major—hesprang 
to his feet, his weakness and rheumatism 
forgotten— Good gracious, Eleanor !” going 
up to his wife and clutching her soft, white 
arm, “the boy must be in the ball-room, he 
must. Why, he was perfectly wild about it! 
You don’t recognise the little chap in his 
drummer’s dress—that’s all.’ 

“No, Ben, he’s not there ; he has not been 
seen since the morning; he was not present 
either at dinner or at tea. Oh, Ben, my 
dear, what is the matter ?” 

“Then he’s in the copse,” said the Major, 
“T know it—I am sure of it—he’s in the 
copse, and it’s my fault. The dearest, the 
bravest little chap! Let me go to him; he 
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has got hurt in some way, and he is in the 
copse.” 


Scarcely knowing what he was saying or | 


doing, for the most horrible dread had over- 
taken Major Frere, he rushed past his wife, 
and hatless and in his slippers burst open a 
side door, and was running in the direction 
of the place where he had asked Ronald to 
wait for him. Mrs. Frere waited one instant 
to call a man-servant to accompany her, and 
then she, too, in her beautiful evening dress 
and with her head uncovered, went out into 
the damp, dark winter’s night. 


children were all in capital spirits, and Walter 


made a very good impromptu master of the | 


ceremonies. Now and then a little voice 
said: “T wonder when the drummer-boy is 
coming ;” and now and then bright eyes were 





turned expectantly in the direction from 


| whence a small figure in regimentals might 


be expected to enter. 

Suddenly, for no reason that the children 
could ever understand, the music ceased, the 
little dancers stopped and looked at each 
other inquiringly ; a servant came up and 
whispered something to Walter, who turned 
white, uttered a groan and rushed from the 
hall. 

“What is wrong ?” asked a boy of Violet. 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, for she had 


| not seen her brother’s face. 
The dance went on right merrily; the | 


“ Perhaps the drummer is coming at last,” 
said another child with a laugh. 

“T wish the music would begin again,” 
remarked a third. 

But the music did not begin again, and 


‘the happy children felt themselves grow- 
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ing grave, and they collected in knots and 
whispered together, and their hearts began 
to beat. 

Suddenly there was a sharp cry from one 
or two—absolute and breathless silence from 
the rest ; the great doors of the wide hall 
were flung open, and into their very midst a 
little drummer-boy was carried. He was 
carried through the hall and through the 
midst of the wondering and frightened chil- 
dren, simply because it was the most direct 
and nearest way. Two people carried him, 
and the one who held his head on his 
shoulder was the Major. Mrs. Frere fol- 
lowed immediately after with her handker- 
chief pressed to her eyes. 

“Stop, Uncle Ben,” whispered a faint 
little voice, and at the words the Major stood 
perfectly still. 

“Tsn’t it fine! I’ve got a real wound after 
all,” said Ronald, trying to raise himself and 
look at the terrified children. ‘It’s a bad 
wound, and perhaps it’s dangerous. Id like 
to be taken to father’s room, please.” 

Then the little voice died away and be- 
came inaudible, and. the two men carried the 
wounded child up the broad staircase and 
out of the children’s sight. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—FATHER’S KISS. 


THE doctors, who were hastily summoned, 
said that the injury was not much. Con- 
sidering that the overloaded little gun had 
burst in going off, it was very slight indeed. 
One arm, and that the right arm, was a good 
deal mangled; but no bones were broken, 
and there was nothing apparently to appre- 
hend. 

This they said at their first interview ; 
but somehow the next day the two doctors 
from the neighbourhood looked graver, and 
dropped some words about a chill and a con- 
siderable shock to the child’s highly-sensitive 
nervous system. 

“Tf only he had been found immediately 
after the accident,” they said to Mrs. Frere. 
“ How is it that no one missed him? How 
is it that he was left for so many long hours 
lying on the damp ground in the copse ? 
Yes, there is ground for anxiety now, but it 
is not the wound so much as the chill and 
the shock.” 

Then Mrs. Frere turned weeping away, 
and did not dare to tell the doctor’s words to 
her husband. 

As to the Major, he was a completely 
changed and altered man; his rheumatism 





Ronald’s chief nurse and attendant. It was 
he who wetted the little parched lips ; it was 
he who held the small, hot hand, and it was 
to his face that Ronald turned with a look 
of unutterable love and content. The little 
invalid was neither impatient nor uneasy— 
he seemed to be in no pain—even his wounded 
arm scarcely troubled him. He lay still and 
quiet, raised up on pillows in the middle of 
the great bed where his father had died. He 
said once to the Major: 

“T’m very glad indeed that mother’s pic- 
ture is in the room ; and,” he added, “ when 
the sun comes in, be sure you draw up the 
blind of the window opposite the picture, 
for mother always liked the sunlight.” 

He did not make any more comments that 
day—indeed, for the first two or three days 
of his illness he scarcely spoke at all. 

The doctors came and went, and their pro- 
fessional uneasiness by no means abated. 

“Tt is just this inertia which alarms us,” 
they said. “The child’s pulse is both weak 
and rapid. If he suffered pain we should 
not be nearly so anxious.” 

Then Mrs. Frere suggested calling in 
further advice, and on the third day after 
Ronald’s accident the great Sir W. Page 
from London came down to Summerleigh 
and examined the little patient very care- 
fully. 

He said some words to the doctors before 
he went away, and these words they were 
forced to communicate to Mrs. Frere. 

“Your husband seems greatly wrapped up 
in the child,” they said. “ He is indeed a 
most admirable nurse, but perhaps he had 
better know 

“Sir W. Page has little or no hope; he 
says unless something unexpected occurs the 
child will sink, not so much from absolute 
disease, as from inertia. He is slipping away 
really and truly because he has no hold on 
life. It is a fact, Mrs. Frere, that the child 
does not seem to take the most remote 
interest in any one earthly thing.” 

“Ronald not take interest!” repeated 
Mrs. Frere; “why, who has a_ brighter 
earthly prospect before him than Ronald— 
wealth, position—the power of influencing 
others? Ronald will be one of the leading 
men in the county if he lives.” 

“Ay, if he lives,” repeated the doctors, 
gravely. ‘We feel it our duty to impress 
upon you, Mrs. Frere, that there is little or 
no hope. Sir W. Page thinks that a few 
days will see the end. Your husband seems 


was forgotten, his invalidism was cast aside. | devoted to the child, perhaps he had better 


He had constituted himself from the first | 


know. The end when it comes will be quite 
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painless, but perhaps you had better tell | 


him.” 

“ Yes, I'll tell him,” said Mrs. Frere, in a 
hard, strained voice. She called her hus- 
band out of the sick-room. 

“Ben,” she said, “God is going to take 
the child away from us.” 

“Tm not a bit surprised,” said the Major. 


“We were never fit for him, nor worthy of | 


him ; he'll be much better off with his own 
father and mother.” 

“Oh, Ben, don’t look at me like that! I 
—TI am not to blame; I have tried to do my 
best for the poor little darling.” 

“No doubt, Eleanor, after your fashion, 
but he'll be much better off with his own 
father. There, don’t keep me, let me go 
back to him now.” 

The Major returned to the sick-room, and 
Mrs. Frere locked herself in her own to 
weep the most bitter and remorseful tears 


| 





she had ever shed. She was startled at the | 
intensity of her feelings; she found out all| uniform. You found your uniform very 
in a moment how dear the boy was to her. | stiff to get into, and your wounds began to 


All in a moment, too, the loveliness and 
sweetness of the little life were revealed to 
her. She began to get a glimpse of her own 
coldness, her own want of sympathy, and 
comparing her conduct during the last few 
months with Ronald’s it showed dark by 
comparison. 

Well, he was dying now; he was going 
back to his father; a very slight thing had 
done it; a comparatively trivial gun-shot 
wound; a rather protracted chill; and the 
bright little spirit was going home. 

Ronald, the gay, the beautiful, would no 
longer shed joy and loveliness and happiness 
around him. He was going home—why ? 
The doctors had said that he was dying sim- 
ply and entirely because he did not care to 
live. Mrs. Frere was not only shocked, but 
amazed ; if ever there was a child who was 
full of life it was Ronald; if ever there was 
a child who seemed to enjoy the mere fact of 
existence it was Ronald. How often she had 
been annoyed by his boisterous little voice, 
by his impetuous entrance into the room, 
by his gay ringing laugh; how often she 
had said, “Quietly, Ronald ; don’t make so 
much noise, Ronald ;” and yet now he was 
dying because he did not care to live. 

Mrs. Frere paced up and down her room, 
and as she did so she pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and wept long and bitterly. 
Ben was right, yes, certainly Ben was right, 
the child would be much better off with his 
own father. 

Early in the morning of the fifth day 





Ronald opened his eyes, stretched out his 
little hand, and clasped his thin, hot fingers 
round the Major’s. 

“T feel quite well,” he said. 

** My dear boy!” replied Uncle Ben. 

“Td like to talk a little bit to you, Uncle 
Ben, if you don’t mind my voice being very 
low. Will it hurt your wounds to stoop 
across the bed and put your ear down close 
to me ?” 

“No, little man; nothing I can do for 
you hurts me.” 

“My voice is something like father’s,” 
continued Ronald. “His was very weak 
after the gun hurt him. I’m so glad it was 
a gun hurt me too!” 

The Major groaned. 

“Don’t, Ronald,” he said; “it was my 
fault. I should have kept my word. I'll 
never get over it—never.” 

Ronald stroked his hand fondly. 

“ Poor Uncle Ben !” he said, “ it was your 


bleed afresh. I knew all about it—I never 
blamed you, dear Uncle Ben.” 

The Major thought the boy was wander- 
ing, and made no answer. 

In a few minutes Ronald said, 

“Why did Aunt Eleanor come into my 
room last night with her eyes so red ?” 

“She was sorry about you, Ronald.” 

“How kind of poor Aunt Eleanor! but 
I’m not in any pain.” 

“No, my boy; but you are ill.” 

“Am I really? am I very ill?” 

“The doctors think so, Ronald.” 

“Do they ? Do you know I’m rather glad. 
Am I likely to get worse, Uncle Ben ?” 

“ Yes, my boy.” 

* Much worse ?” 

The Major nodded; he could not bring 
himself to speak the words which were to 
tell the child that his short little earthly life 
was ending. 

Ronald lay very quiet, but a bright look 
began to fill his eyes. 

“When people get very bad,” he said, after 
a pause, “then they begin to grow better. 
That was what father did ; he was very bad, 
and then all in a minute he was better—he 
was well, only it was beyond the stars. Am 
I going beyond the stars, Uncle Ben ?” 

The Major managed to get out a very 
husky, “ Yes, little chap.” 

“Oh, I am glad!” said Ronald with a 
great sigh, and then he lay perfectly still— 
so still and motionless that the Major feared 
he had fainted. 
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But this was not so; the little spirit 
within the boy’s slight frame was holdin 
earnest converse with itself. Presently al 
smiles came to the pallid lips and lit up the 
sweet blue eyes. 

“ Why, I'll soon be kissing father !” said 
Ronald in a tone of unutterable rapture; and 
then a white, set look came over the pretty 
face, and the boy seemed really and truly to 
enter that valley where we none of us care 
to walk alone. 

But just at that moment, just when all 
hope had left the Major’s old heart, and he 
was looking through blinding tears at the 
little face, and wondering how many more 
minutes would pass before the boy had re- 
joined his father, there came a low knock at 
the chamber door. 

The Major rose to his feet, and on tip-toe 
stole across the room; as he did so he noticed 
that the sun had risen. Moved by a sudden 
impulse as he passed the large windows he 
drew up the blinds and let the bright light 
into the room, The knock was repeated at 
the door, and opening it he saw to his 
astonishment cherry-blossom Mrs. Kemp 
standing outside. Behind Mrs. Kemp stood 
Miss Green, with her travelling dress on, and 
her face much stained with crying, and behind 
the two women came Aunt Eleanor, her eyes 
very red, her lips tremulous, and all her 
accustomed calm rudely shaken. 

“T’ve come to see the child,” said Mrs. 
Kemp, and followed by the other two she 
came straight up to the bed, and took one of 
the inert little hands in her own. 

“Don’t disturb him now,” said the Major; 
“ don’t, don’t—let him be.” 

“Yes, let him be,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“T could not refuse you, Mrs. Kemp, as 
you asked in little Ronald’s name; but it 
~* too late now to do anything—let him 

ia” 

“The pretty dear lives,” said Mrs. Kemp; 
“ay, ay, there’s no fever. Will you give me 





some sort of cordial to put between his lips, 
Major Frere.” 

Major Frere did so, and the little woman 
wetted the pallid lips with a few drops of a 
strong restorative. The child instantly 
opened his eyes and looked around him. 

“ Master Ronald—little master,” said the 
good woman ; then, holding the little hand 
and looking earnestly into the blue eyes, 
“You've got to live, you can’t go to your 
father all in a hurry like this. You've got 
your work to do; there’s them as will miss 
you sore; there’s them as will break their 
hearts if you go away. You have got to do 
the work of a brave man down here, Master 
Ronald ; your father would much rather wait 
to welcome you until your work is done.” 

“How the sun does shine!” said little 
Ronald ; “and how mother’s picture smiles ! 
Good morning—mother! What did you say, 
M.: emp ?’ 

“You've got to live, my darling,” repeated 
Mrs. Kemp. “Oh, let us all kneel down 
and ask the good Lord to let our dear little 
master live ! ” 

The Major, Mrs. Frere, and Miss Green 
instantly fell on their knees, and Mrs. Kemp 
prayed aloud in a very earnest and homely 
fashion. 

Did the good Lord hear the earnest peti- 
tion, and did He Himself order the angel of 
death to stay his hand ? 

When the prayer was ended little Ronald 
smiled, such a faint, but oh, such a sweet and 
heavenly smile. ‘“ Father never wanted me 
to be selfish,” he murmured ; “I'll wait—for 
father’s kiss.” 

Then all present wept indeed for joy, for 
some sure intuition told them that the grave 
and terrible danger was averted. 

I who write this story do not know when 
Daddy and his boy will meet, but I do know 
that the world is a better and a sweeter place, 
because such natures as Ronald’s now and 
then bless it with their presence. 
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ON TWO SIDES. 
“Choose you whom ye will serve.” —JosHua xxiv. 15. 


How calmly the day is fading, 
How softly the sunlights gleam ! 
Amid the shining and shading 
I think I begin to dream. 


Now close the book, little Ethel, 
I want to ponder and wait ; 

This quiet room is a Bethel, 
And sorrow is heaven’s gate. 


I never thought of thanksgiving 
Till strength was taken away ; 

You knew that I went on living 
A life that was cold and gay. 


I called you a foolish dreamer, 
A dweller in mist and cloud ; 
While I was the thoughtful schemer, 
Too wise for the common crowd! 


And yet, through my fast-shut portal 
The tone of your voice came faint ; 

Your song was a song immortal, 
Your face the face of a saint. 


In silence you saw me wreathing 
My brow with a laurel crown ; 
But yours were the violets, breathing 
Of something beyond renown. 


I walked with a proud defiance 
Of things that I could not see ; 

You leaned, with a sweet reliance, 
On One who was veiled to me. 


But then came trouble and illness, 
And phantoms of doubt and fear ; 

And then the twilight and stillness, 
When Ethel, my friend, drew near. 


I love her for all she brought me, 
The balm and the healing stream ; 
And now she has soothed and taught me, 
I, too, have begun to dream. 


SARAH DOUDNEY., 














ARGONAUTS AND SQUIDS. 


Curiosities of Creation. 


By DARLEY DALE. 


“ Warriors clad in mail 
Of silver breastplate, golden scale ; 
Mail of nature’s own bestowing, 
With peaceful radiance mildly glowing.” 


ik is a common saying, “That the best way 

to learn is to teach ;” and certain it is 
that an intelligent teacher often learns as 
much from his pupils as he teaches them, 
though maybe it is a different kind of know- 
ledge. But surely never did teacher have a 
better opportunity of acquiring knowledge 
than that now offered to us by the strange 
class ranged in front of us. 

Strange, indeed, passing strange ; strange 
in appearance, strange in mode of life, strange 
in habit is every member of it—strange, too, 
in their homes, which, by the way, some of 
them carry about with them—strange crea- 
tures altogether, but many of them very 
lovely, if not exactly lovable. Originally 
six families made up this class; but alas! 
death has made some ravages in it, and two 
whole families are now extinct, while of a 
third only two individuals are still living, 
though fragments of the houses of the de- 
parted still exist ; in some cases whole tur- 
rets, spires, and chambers are in an excellent 
state of preservation, though hundreds of 
years have elapsed since these houses were 
inhabited by their original owners. 

Some families are houseless ; and these, if 
not literary characters, certainly live by their 
pen, which they are never seen without, 
though they have never yet been successful 
enough to provide a roof to cover them. One 
family is remarkable for the dissimilarity be- 
tween its members: at first sight there is not 
the slightest family likeness to be traced 
between them, and two of the members differ 
as much in character as in appearance, for 
whereas one is the most beautiful creature 
in the class, the other is the ugliest ; and 
while many poets have sung (incorrectly too, 
as we shall presently see) of the pretty and 
clever actions of the one, Victor Hugo has 
immortalised in one of his novels the hide- 
ous, relentless cruelty of the other. Never- 
theless, there is a strong family likeness 
between these strange brothers; for if we 
were to turn the beautiful argonaut, or 
paper nautilus, out of his shell, we should 


see that, like his cruel brother, the octopus, | 





COLERIDGE. 


he possesses eight arms, and they both, like 
every other member of the class, have no less 
than three hearts, though from his cruelty 
we are tempted to think the octopus has 
none. 

For, needless to say, the class before us 
is not composed of boys and girls, but of 
molluscs ; and before we examine each mem- 
ber separately, it may be as well to state 
briefly the characteristics common to all. 
The name of the class is Cephalopoda, or 
Head-footed, so called because every mem- 
ber of it has its arms or feet by which it 
moves arranged in a circle round its mouth. 
The head is large; the mouth has two very 
strong horny jaws, something like a parrot’s 
beak; the tongue is covered with minute 
barbed hooks, only visible in a microscope ; 
the body is enclosed in a kind of sack, called 
a mantle ; the crop is large ; the heart, which 
is divided into three parts, lies between the 
gills; and the eyes are very large, and 
generally covered by a transparent skin. 
Some families only have an outer shell, or 
house, like the argonauts, spirulas, and the 
nautilus, Some, like the squids, have an inner 
shell, or pen, as it is called, because it re- 
sembles a pen in shape ; and one or two have, 
like the octopus, no shell at all. The arms, 
or feet, or tentacles, for they are known by 
all three names, are the creature’s organs of 
motion, and are long, slender, and very 
flexible and muscular; they can be twisted 
in any direction, and grasp hold of any 
object with tremendous force and tenacity, 
so that in the case of the octopus it is easier 
to cut off the arm than to release its hold on 
any substance. One habit peculiar to most 
members of the class would have to be 
promptly suppressed were the members boys 
and not molluscs: they have the power of 
discharging an inky fluid, and so discolour- 
ing the water around them, under cover of 
which they make good their escape from any 
enemy. ‘This inky fluid is useful to us as 
well as to the animals, for from it sepia and 
Indian ink are made. 

But now let us look a little closer at some 
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of the individuals which compose the cepha- 
lopoda ; we will begin with one of the best 
known, the nautilus, the only living member 
of his family; all his brothers and sisters exist 
only in a fossil state. 


“ Thus then to man the voice of Nature spake— 
Go, from the creatures thy instructions take, 
Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 


So sang Pope; but we should know little 
indeed about sailing had we to depend on 
the nautilus to teach us, for as a matter of 
fact the nautilus does not sail at all, its arms 
do not act as oars, nor does it spread them 
to catch the gale. It is true that it some- 
times floats on the waves, generally after a 
storm, with its head out, its shell half under 
water, and its tentacles resting on the sur- 
face ; but as a rule it prefers the bottom of 
deep seas; here it creeps along with its 
tentacles, its head downwards and its shell 
raised above it in the reverse position to | 
that in which it floats, and when moving 
along pretty quickly in this fashion it fre- | 
quently gets caught in the nets of fisher- 
men. 

It is no uncommon sight after a storm to 
see numbers of these beautiful creatures 
floating about in the summer seas of Austra- 
lia or of the Asiatic Isles; but even then 
they do not come to the surface from choice, 
but are driven there by the agitation of the 
waves ; and they never remain long above 
water, but draw in their tentacles, upset their 
shell, and sink again to their favourite haunt, 
the bottom of the sea. This same shell, or 





house, is a mansion divided into thirty or 
forty chambers, in the last or inner one of | 
which the animal lives, though it is also | 
connected by a membrane with all of | 
them. 

At first we wonder why the animal should | 
choose to shut itself up in one room when 
it has thirty or forty others at its disposal, | 
or why Providence should have given it such | 
a mansion when it prefers to live the life of | 
a hermit ; but the truth is these chambers | 
have another use. To them the creature | 
owes the power of raising or sinking its shell | 
at its pleasure, for they are air-chambers, and | 
they make the animal of nearly the same | 
specific gravity as the surrounding water, so | 
that by exposing more or less of its body to | 
the surface of the water it can rise or sink 
as it pleases. It would seem that the crea- | 
ture is loth to be separated from the pearly | 
walls of its mansion, for it is attached to 
them by two very powerful muscles. The 


exterior of its house is far less gorgeous than 
the interior ; it is somewhat dull in colour, 
streaked with brown. 

This creature can scarcely be said to have 
any arms or suckers, but in place of them it 
has numerous tentacles, the last pair of 
which form a hood, which closes the opening 
of the shell ; its eyes are very large. Of its 
habits little is known ; but it is carnivorous, 
feeding on other molluscs, crushing their 
shells with its powerful jaws. 

The Nautilus (Pompilius) must not be con- 
founded with the paper nautilus or argonaut, 
the only other living member of the cepha- 
lopoda which possesses an external shell 
large enough to live in. The argonaut is no 
relation to the nautilus, but belongs to quite 
a different family, the octopoda. But he is 
like the nautilus in this, he has been a 
favourite theme of the poets ever since the 
days of Aristotle, who first of all invented 
the fable that the argonaut sails with its 
arms spread out to the breeze, hence its 


| name argonauta, argo, or sailor of the ship 


Argo. 

The beautiful fragile shell of the argonaut 
is as different from that of the nautilus as 
the animal itself; it has only one chamber, 
in which the animal lives unattached by any 
muscles. This lovely, delicate, exquisitely 
symmetrical, and almost transparent home 
of the argonaut serves it also as a boat, in 
which the animal sits, and with its eight 
long arms spread out parallel with the sur- 
face of the water swims along by ejecting 
water from its funnel. Until late years 
there was a great deal of discussion among 
naturalists as to who constructed the house 
of the argonaut; but a lady, by watching 
the animal in various stages of growth, set- 
tled the question by discovering that the 
animal was its own architect and builder, 
beginning its work when only twelve days 
old. More than that, this lady also found 
that if any accident happens to its shell the 
clever argonaut can repair it. But accidents 
do not happen so often as we might suppose, 
seeing how very brittle this thin shell is 
when exposed to the air, for under water it 
becomes remarkably pliable, and is thus able 
to escape destruction. Moreover, the animal 
defends itself by discharging ink, under 
cover of which it makes good its escape 
through the blackened waters. The inmate . 
of this beautiful, fragile house, with its deli- 
cate spiral curves and symmetrical flutings, 
is also beautiful, with its enormous eyes and 
its eight arms all glistening with brilliant 
tints of purple and gold and silver. 
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Own brother to this lovely creature is the | the class above alluded to; indeed, some 
hideous octopus, as ugly in character as in | naturalists place them in the same family, 
appearance. <A greedy, voracious, relentless | and at any rate we may consider them first 
animal is the octopus, and a most formid-| cousins, if not brothers and sisters. The 
able enemy even to man; for it is easier to | pen from which they are truly inseparable is 
cut or tear off one of those terrible long arms | an inner shell in shape exactly like a pen ; it 
with its two rows of suckers, than to induce | is thin, transparent, and horny, and is found 
the creature to relinquish any prey it has | in the middle of the animal’s back. As they 
laid hold of. These suckers also enable it | grow old they are not content with one pen, 
to drag its body into very narrow crevices, | but carry several closely packed together on 
from which scarcely any force will avail to | their backs. They have ten arms, two of 
remove it. Like its beautiful brother the | which are longer than the others, and some- 
argonaut, it defies its enemies by ejecting | times armed with claws or hooks; they 
ink ; but the octopus is so subtle and clever | have large eyes and two fins, which vary in 
that he can vary the colour of his ink accord- | shape in different species. All the members 
ing to the colour of the ground he is passing | of this family are remarkable for their long 
over, and as he is very active, and darts | names, but perhaps these are merely noms-de- 
about at lightning speed, he constantly | plume, as it is difficult to believe any creature 
escapes being caught. He is an unsociable | can be known to his relations and friends as 
animal, apparently quite satisfied with his | Onychotenthis, or even Ommastrephes, names 
own society as he roams about alone, seek- | in which two of the squids rejoice, and which 
ing what he may devour on rocky shores, | lead us to suppose they must be very pedan- 





where he may be met with of all sizes, vary- 
ing in length from an inch to two or more 
feet. 

The octopus has one very curious habit— 
when resting he coils up some of his arms 
into a semblance of the shell of the argonaut. 
Perhaps he envies his brother his beautiful 
house, and amuses himself by pretending he 
has one of his own—if so grim and terrible 
a creature ever condescends to amuse him- 
self ; perhaps he is quite satisfied with this 
makeshift, since, no more than the rest of us, 
can he see himself as others see him. 

Some of the strangest members of this 
strange class are the sepias, or cuttle-fish, 
with their ten arms, sometimes as large as 
those of a man, and their two fins as long as 
their bodies. Their shell is as long and as 
wide as the body, and in some Chinese 
species it isa foot and a half long. This 
shell, which is arranged in plates, and is very 
light and porous, is used as pounce, tooth 
powder, ink-eraser, and formerly as an 
antacid. 

The body of the sepia is eaten by the 
Sandwich Islanders, and is considered a 
luxury, tasting when properly dressed, like 
the meat of a lobster’s claw. Some wonderful 
tales are told in Buffon’s “ Natural History ” 


of the size and strength of these cuttle-fish ; | 


but though they are known to grow to a 
great size in Sicily, it is highly improbable 
that they are ever large enough to draw 
down a man-of-war and destroy it, as is there 
described. 

Very nearly related to the cuttle-fish 
are the squids, the literary members of 


tic as well as literary. This same Omma- 
strephes is sometimes four feet long; he is 
the giant of the family, and seems to rejoice, 
like a giant, to run his course, for he goes on 
his way, if not rejoicing, at least leaping out 
of the sea, sometimes to such a height that 
he alights on the deck of a vessel, where he 
is known to the sailors as the ‘“‘sea-arrow,” 
or “flying squid,” instead of by his grand 
name Ommastrephes. Poor sea-arrow, he 
has a great many enemies; dolphins and 
cachalots live almost entirely on him, while 
albatrosses and large petrels consider him a 
very dainty dish, and fishermen find him a 
very tempting bait for codfish. 

Then there is a very different family of 
| which we have only two species—the spi- 

rulas. These creatures have a_ beautiful, 
| delicate, little pearly-white shell, spiral in 
| shape, as their name implies, and so ex- 
| quisitely formed that it is one of the loveliest 
| shells we possess. But though the spirula 
has this beautiful house he does not live in 
| it, indeed it is too small for him, so he keeps 
| his ink-bag in one of the chambers and 
| throws his mantle over his house so as almost 
| to hide it, while he floats about with his ten 
| arms in warm seas. 

And now we have glanced at all the living 
members of this strange class. Stranger, per- 
haps, than the living are the dead families, 
the ammonites and belemnites, whose shells 
abound so plentifully in the chalk of this 
country. The belemnites are very curious 
fossils, in shape something like a finger ; in- 
deed in olden times they were called devils’ 








fingers, or petrified fingers ; for people then 
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did not know what they were, and mistook | fossils still retain the brilliant iridescent 
them for thunderbolts, stalactites, or the colours of the pearly shells of former ages. 
teeth of some animal, and when no natural Of these, as of the living members of the 
cause seemed to account for them concluded | cephalopoda, Milton might have written— 
they were fairy bolts or spectre candles or | 
devils’ fingers. Now it is known they were 

probably like the sepias. The ammonites | re ey aacrner mocks thet food 
must have been beautiful, for some of the | In jointed armour watch.” 


** Some sporting with quick glance, 
Show to the sun their waved coats dropped with gold ; 
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JABEZ BUNTING, D.D. 


By tue REV. JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 


NEARLY, thirty years ago Jabez Bunting | 


was laid to rest in Wesley’s graveyard 
beside the Methodist Cathedral in City Road. 
He had died in his eightieth year, worn out 
in the service of his own church, which he 
had laid under a debt of gratitude such as it 
scarce owed to any man since the days of 
its founder. Wesley’s mantle had fallen on 
the boy whom he so tenderly blessed in Old- 
ham Street Chapel, Manchester, during one 
of his visits to the north. But it was not 
Methodism alone that blessed God for that 
long life. Jabez Bunting had been the 
friend of Chalmers, the ally of William Wil- 
berforce and Zachary Macaulay, the warm 
supporter of the Free Church of Scotland in 
its struggle for liberty, the constant advocate 
of the Bible Society, and one of the moving 
spirits of the Evangelical Alliance. All 
churches recognised in him a true and wise 
friend, a loving helper in the Lord’s service. 
The first volume of his biography, pub- 
lished within twelve months of his death, at 
once took its place as a Methodist classic. It 
preserved many precious particulars of the 
religious history of the early years of the 
century, and sparkled with the pleasant play 
of humour for which the biographer, Mr. T. 
B. Bunting, was noted in all the private cir- 
cles and church-courts of his own communion. 
Twenty-eight years passed and still Jabez 
Bunting was represented by that fragment 
of biography. All the world wondered. 
Such a success never followed up. Such a 
life left without any complete memorial. 
The reason for the delay was simple. Mr. 
Bunting felt that if he continued his work 
on the scale of the first volume it would as- 
sume unmanageable proportions, if he altered 
his method he would destroy the unity of 
the biography. This brought “the most 
fastidious and severely self-critical of writers ” 
toa stand. Wesympathize with his dilemma. 
But we are thankful that ere his death he 





nent. But if the proportions of the work have 
somewhat suffered, the reader has abundant 
compensation. No Methodist biography 
affords so many glimpses of the leaders of 
the church to which Jabez Bunting gave his 
life-long service. 

His mother’s conversion has become part 
of the romance of Methodism. John Wesley 
had received a pressing appeal from New 
York, where his people had just built a 
preaching place. ‘“ Who is willing to go ?” 
was the question with which he startled his 
company of itinerants in the conference of 
1769. Richard Boardman and Joseph Pil- 
moor volunteered to cross the Atlantic. Board- 
man soon afterwards set out from his cir- 
cuit in the Dales of Yorkshire and Durham for 
Bristol whence hewas to take ship to America. 
He had just become a widower. His per- 
sonal sorrows seemed to complete his conse- 
cration. In the course of his cross-country 
ride, Boardman reached Monyash, a little 
village in the Peak of Derbyshire. Its 
houses, built of grey stone and its old church 
set in lime trees, still sleep in a hollow of 
the road from Buxton to Newhaven. 

When the stranger inquired if there were 
any Methodists in the place, he was directed 
to one of the cottagers. This man eagerly 
welcomed the preacher. In the summer 
evening Boardman stood in the village 
street, surrounded by a wondering congrega- 
tion. Some happy inspiration made him turn 
to the beautiful prayer of Jabez in the 
First Book of Chronicles (iv. 9, 10). In 
the circle of villagers who listened as he 
“earnestly exhorted sinners to repentance,” 
stood a young woman called Mary Redfern. 
She was twenty-nine years old, the nurse 
of her invalid mother and guardian of 
eight younger children. Boardman’s sermon 
led her into the light. Soon afterwards 
she found rest for her soul. There was no 
encouragement at home. Her father became 


had committed the work to the skilful hands | her bitter persecutor, but she bravely held 


of the Rev. George Stringer Rowe.* 
has discharged his critical task with taste 
and judgment. We cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Bunting’s difficulty was a real one. The 


sketches of his father’s colleagues with which 
he enriched his pages, though they are gems 
of historic portrait painting, have crowded 
out matter that was more immediately perti- 


* “The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., by his Son, Thomas 
Percival Bunting, continued by the Rey. G. 8. Rowe.” Lon- 
don: T. Woolmer, 1887. 








He | her ground. Once indeed she fled to Man- 
chester in despair, but the thought of her 


suffering mother brought her back to Mony- 
ash. God did not leave her without a bless- 
ing. She became the religious guide of the 
family. Once when her brother George was 
playing cards with his gay companions, Mary 
seized the pack and threw it into the fire 
before them all. This brother afterwards died 
of consumption. As he wasted away Mary 
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nursed him with loving care “and put into 
his lips words of penitence and peace.” 

The mother’s death set her free from the 
Derbyshire village. She found her way to 
Manchester, where she entered into the ser- 
vice of a wealthy but plain Methodist gen- 
tleman, who often entertained Mr. Wesley 
on his visits to the town. When her father 
came to live in the place she became his 
housekeeper for a time. In 1778, after a 
long courtship, she married William Bunting, 
a native of Monyash, who was settled in 
business at Manchester. He was a tall, thin 
man, pale-faced, and very bald. Though a 
thorough Radical, he kept his political no- 
tions to himself. He was known in the 
neighbourhood as a God-fearing, earnest 
Christian. He died in the autumn of 1797. 
His grandson’s description of the death-bed 
scene is one of the gems of the biography. 
* A short time before his death, he sent for 
some young men to sing and pray with him. 
He sang with them the stanzas, ‘The Dying 
Christian to his Soul,’ which Alexander Pope 
little thought would feed the faith of many 
a dying Methodist. Then he lifted his arms 
up out of the bed, and with what voice was 
left to him, exclaimed, ‘Glory be to God! 
Glory be to God! This is thirty years’ Me- 
thodism! Escaped hell and won heaven! 
What a wonder!’ His children, ‘even to 
the third generation,’ bless his memory.” 
His widow survived him sixteen years. Her 
tall figure was conspicuous at the Methodist 
services in Oldham Street. She wore a long 
black cloak and a coal-scuttle bonnet, such as 


the women of the Society loved. Thus she’ 


lingered out her last days on earth. “The 
night before she died she seemed to see two 
Christian friends long departed, at the foot 
of her bed, and talked to them as if mani- 
festly present. 
her family, and especially her little grandson, 
into the hands of God. So she died, with 
her Bible and Wesley’s hymn-book under 
her pillow, on the 29th of August, 1813.” 
But we are anticipating. Her first child 
was born in Newton Lane, Manchester, on 
May 13, 1779. In memory of the hallowed 
service at Monyash, he received the name of 
Jabez. Wesley, to whom he was brought in 
early childhood, solemnly laid his hands 
upon the boy’s head and blessed him. He 
shared that blessing with a host of children 
who were thus brought to Wesley wherever 
he journeyed. But he only prized it the 
more on this account. He often heard the 
venerable preacher at the early morning ser- 
Vices in Oldham Street, and watched him 


She solemnly committed | 





afterwards step into his carriage on his way 
to some other appointment. 

In the schools of Manchester the boy re- 
ceived a careful and thorough education. 
Latin, Greek, conic sections, algebra, even 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew psalter were 
among the subjects he studied. He passed 
through the hands of many masters, but did 
not appear to suffer from this somewhat de- 
sultory training. His teachers were proud 
of him as a diligent scholar, ripe beyond his 
years. But he knew how to enjoy a school- 
boy’s frolics. When his last master, as oc- 
casionally happened, detected him in some 
boyish trick, he used to lead his pupil out- 
side the school where none of the other boys 
could see him, and, placing the cheeks of 
preceptor and of pupil in loving contact, 
beseech the lad not to tease him any more. 

At this school he became intimate with Ed- 
ward Percival, the son of a Manchester medical 
man of the highest social and professional 
reputation. Young Bunting was thus intro- 
duced to Dr. Percival’s notice. On leaving 
school he became his amanuensis and assis- 
tant. The doctor was one of the most 
honoured and successful men in the north. 
Franklin, Paley, Beattie, John Howard, and 
Hannah More were his friends and corre- 
spondents. He was a member of learned 
societies at home and abroad, the founder of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and a voluminous writer. He was 
also a leading philanthropist, who enjoyed 
the honour of drafting the first parliamen- 
tary petition against the slave trade which 
was sent up from the provinces. 

Such was the man with whom Jabez Bunt- 
ing was intimately associated for the next 
four years. He read largely with Dr. Per- 
cival, and wrote to his dictation upon every 
topic, religious and secular. With the dis- 
tinguished men who visited his master he 
mixed freely. He also felt the refining in- 
fluence of the ladies of the house. Above 
all, he learned to discuss the topics of the 
day, and express himself clearly but modestly 
upon them. This training was of life-long 
service. 

Already he had found his vocation. He 
had been greatly blessed by the soul-stirring 
ministry of Joseph Benson, the Methodist 
commentator, who was then stationed in 
Manchester. A singular circumstance led him 
to religious decision. Alexander Mather 
one of Wesley’s most honoured Preachers, 
found when he came to the town that the 
big boys were allowed to attend the love- 
feasts though not members of the Society. 
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He determined to put an end to this custom. 
On this hint his mother spoke. “I do not 
know what you think of it, Jabez,” she said, 
“but to me it seems an awful thing that, 
after having been carried there you should 
now be excluded by your own fault.” 

His decision was soon taken. 
months later he entered Dr. Percival’s house. 
It was a happy thing that he had thus given 
himself toGod. His master had been brought 
up under Arian influence, and though re- 
stored to Christianity by reading Butler’s 
“ Analogy,” was still somewhat restless as to 
creeds. Grace kept his young amanuensis 
free from any unsettling influence. The 
broad views of his catholic-spirited master 
were thus an unmixed blessing to him. 

In 1798 he preached his first sermon in a 
cottage at Sodom on the outskirts of Man- 
chester. His friends recognised even in that 
earliest attempt his evident call to the minis- 
try. Before twelve months had passed, he 
was accepted by the Conference and ap- 
pointed to Oldham. With the inevitable 
saddle-bags thrown across his shoulder he 
set out on foot for his circuit. He was just 
twenty years old ; so rapidly did he gain a 
reputation, that four years later Manchester 
and London disputed the honour of his ap- 
pointment. Dr. Leifchild, who was spared 
to attend Dr. Bunting’s funeral in 1858, 
described the impression produced on_ his 
first — at City Road Chapel in 
1803. Dr. Leifchild, who was himself a 
Methodist in those days, shared the gereral 
curiosity as to the new preacher. He was 
abundantly satisfied. “I never heard such 
preaching before; and I have never heard 
such preaching since. It awakened in many 
of us a passion for preaching. To many he 
was a model for imitation. He himself, 
however, was the imitator of none, and was 
inimitable by anyone.” He already exhibited 
those rare gifts which made Dr. Halley after- 
wards say, “I delight to know him as the 
great preacher of histime. He seemed to pos- 
sess every qualification of a great preacher.” 
Jabez Bunting’s was a ministry that searched 
the conscience, and bore down all opposition 
by its calm authority. 

In London it became evident that this 
young man of four-and-twenty was destined 
to be the future leader of his own church. 
He enjoyed happy intercourse with such 
Methodist laymen as Joseph Butterworth, 
the philanthropic member of Parliament, 
and Thomas Allan, the eminent solicitor, 
whose son recently presented the valuable 
“Allan Library” to Methodism. He also 





A few | 








enjoyed pleasant fellowship with the lead- 
ing spirits of the London Missionary 
Society. To this he referred at the Jubilee 
Meeting of the London Missionary Society 
in 1844. “For all my pleasures in connec- 
tion with missionary service, I am mainly 
and essentially indebted, under the provi- 
dence of God, to the London Missionary 
Society. It was my great privilege, from an 
early period, to have the opportunity of 
attending most of its meetings. I refer to 
those held in Haberdashers’ Hall, before 
Exeter Hall was thought of; and to some 
meetings on a very small scale, held at the 
Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate Street. These 
were the initiative, the preparatory meet- 
ings. It was what I heard at those meet- 
ings, and the statements to which I listened 
from the lips of excellent ministers, who 
from time to time preached your annual 
sermons, that, under the blessing of God, 
kindled in my heart whatever of a missionary 
spirit I have enjoyed.” 

On leaving London he was appointed to 
Manchester. The Conference of 1806 elected 
him as assistant-secretary. He was now 
fairly launched into the public life of Me- 
thodism. His master-hand may be traced as 
years pass on in all the legislation and policy 
of the Connexion. When his friend Thomas 
Allan was bestirring himself to secure 
complete religious liberty for the Noncon- 
formists by an improved Act of Toleration, 
Jabez Bunting was one of his most influential 
supporters. On what terms he stood with 
William Wilberforce is incidentally shown 
by a reference in this biography to the his- 
toric tragedy in the lobby of the House of 
Commons on May 9, 1812. A large deputa- 
tion had that very morning waited on Mr. 
Perceval to enlist his sympathies on behalf of 
the proposed Bill; the Prime Minister assured 
its members of his cordial support. A few 
hours later Mr. Bunting reached the lobby 
in time to see Perceval’s lifeless body borne 
into an adjoining room. Wilberforce just 
then rushed out of the House and seizing 
Bunting by both hands exclaimed, “ Of all 
the public men whom I have ever known, 
this was the one most ready for such an 
end.” 

Halifax, where Jabez Bunting was now 
stationed, was one of the chief centres of the 
Luddite riots. The introduction of machinery 
and the high price of food caused much dis- 
content among the artisans of the district. 
Mr. Bunting’s unflinching denunciations of 
crime made him a marked man. For some 
months a body-guard of friends accompanied 
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him to all his night appointments. The | was pre-eminently a statesman whose special 
threatening letters which he received only | function it was to mould the policy of his 
made him more determined to stem the tide. church and preside over all developments of 
“The bullet is not yet cast that is to shoot | the manifold work of Methodism. 
me,” he told his congregation, as he spoke In 1815 he removed to Lambeth. Here 
of the annoyances to which he had been | the burden of London Methodism fell heavily 
exposed. Meanwhile he was foremost in all | upon him. The West London circuit already 
measures of relief for the starving people. had to face an annual deficiency of £500 
Whilst residing at Halifax he resolved to in the interest required for its crushing 
offer himself as a missionary for India. The | chapel debts. It was then preparing to 
purpose which he cherished shows that his | erect the splendid chapel at Great Queen 
whole heart was in the work, but his friends | Street which involved heavy additional 
overruled his intention. It was already | burdens. Besides the duties of his circuit 
evident that he could serve the cause better! Mr. Bunting was one of the Missionary 
at home than abroad. Dr. Coke, the Mis-| Secretaries and Secretary of the Confer- 
sionary Bishop of Methodism, had for many | ence. Besides this he had to represent 
years borne the whole burden of finance and Methodism to other churches and societies. 
organization on his own shoulders. There | He had taken a prominent part in the anni- 
was indeed a committee of advice, but it had | versaries of the Bible Society in Leeds. In 
little authority. The need for efficient or-| London he was a constant advocate at its 
ganization was painfully apparent. When auxiliary meetings. Robert Moffat once said 
Jabez Bunting removed to Leeds in 1813 that he had two masters—the London Mis- 
the time was ripe for effort. Accordingly, sionary Society and the British and Foreign 
on October 6th, a great missionary meeting Bible Society. Jabez Bunting had many 
was held in the chapel where Boardman had masters. He availed himself of every oppor- 
volunteered for work in America. It was a’ tunity of drawing his own church nearer to 
strange coincidence. Theson of Boardman’s the leading evangelical communions and of 
convert in the Derbyshire village was now the | expressing its interest in every enterprise 
leader in measures which enlisted the enthu- | for the good of men and the glory of God. 
siastic sympathy and co-operation of Method-;| The Liverpool Conference of 1820 elected 
ism in the cause of missions. The Leeds himasits President. He had then been a Wes- 
meeting infused a new spirit into the mis- leyan minister twenty-one years. No other 
sion cause. Funds flowed in, sympathy and | member of the Conference, save Dr. Coke, 
prayer were aroused all over the country. | had reached that honour so early. Four 
A letter written by Mr. Bunting to a fellow | times during his course did his brethren 
minister shows what enthusiasm was evoked. | raise Dr. Bunting to this dignity. His first 
“Some Methodists in Leeds who had ne-| term of office was a season of well-nigh 
glected to support their own ministers began | crushing responsibility. Joseph Benson, the 
to amend their ways when they found that Connexional editor, died in the following 
no subscriptions would be accepted from February. His responsible duties were laid 
those who did not give to the work at home, upon Bunting’s shoulders. The work of his 
that they might have the privilege of giving circuit, the innumerable appeals for help and 
to the missions.” Up to this time Dr. Coke advice in his capacity as President, his mis- 
had been the missionary collector, now the sionary secretaryship, and now the care of 
people themselves began to beg and collect the Wesleyan Magazine—all these told heavily 
funds. /upon him. Two ministers were at last 
The success of the Leeds meeting led all | brought up from the country to assist in 
who wished to organize similar gatherings to | these multifarious duties. 
turn for advice and help to Mr. Bunting.| During his official visit to Scotland in 
His hopes of literary activity faded away | 1821, Mr. Bunting spent some happy hours 
in the presence of such pressing claims on | in the company of Dr. Chalmers. He and 
his service. ‘The die is cast,” he wrote to| Dr. Wardlaw, with Edward Irving (then 
some friends who wished him to publish a Chalmers’ assistant), and some other friends, 
volume of sermons. “If I give to our mis-| met Bunting at “a sort of Bible Society 
sions the attention they require, I shall not dinner.” The great Scotchman was chatty 
have any more time for literature.” His _ and communicative, but to the Englishman’s 
forecast was amply verified as the years | regret no subjects of general importance 


moved on. Nor is the loss to literature | were broached. The next morning, however, 


altogether matter of regret. Dr. Bunting | when Mr. Bunting took breakfast with him, 
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made him forget his disappointment. Chal- 
mers spoke freely on many important topics 
and gave the impressions which he had formed 
of celebrated persons whom he had met in 
England. The charm of his manner, his 
pious ardour, and his gifts as a talker, spe- 
cially struck his visitor. Next day Mr. Bun- 
ting gladly sacrificed his dinner to hear the 
great preacher. “His text was, ‘If thou 
knewest the gift of God,’ &c. The sermon 
was worthy of him ; I heard it with exquisite 
pleasure. In descanting on the perfect free- 
ness of spiritual privileges, and urging the 
people to embrace by faith a present salva- 
tion, as offered in the Gospel to every one 
of them, he almost excelled everything I ever 
heard or read.” 

Dr. Chalmers had delighted the zealous Mis- 
sionary Secretary by saying that he would 
vastly like to do the Methodists justice for 
their missionary zeal ; he felt that they de- 
served as much sympathy and credit as the 
Moravians, whose work every one pane- 
gyrised, whilst the Methodists were compa- 
ratively overlooked. Next year Chalmers 
preached in City Road Chapel to an immense 
assemblage. Dr. Bunting renewed his happy 
intercourse with the catholic-spirited Scotch- 
man. They had become warm friends. What 
Chalmers thought of Bunting may be seen 
from the journal of his last visit to London, 
three weeks before his death. “ Delighted 
with a call from Dr. Bunting, with whom 
I and Mr. Mackenzie were left alone for an 
hour at least. Most exquisite interview with 
one of the best and wisest of men. Mr. 
Mackenzie and I both love him to the utter- 
most.” 

Still more pleasant is it to linger over 
Jabez Bunting’s share in the struggle against 
Colonial slavery. When “The London So- 
ciety for mitigating and gradually abolishing 
the state of Slavery throughout the British 
Dominions” was formed in 1823, Zachary 
Macaulay specially invited him to be present. 
We have already seen on what terms he 
stood with Wilberforce ten years before. 
His position on the Slavery question was 
a difficult one. The existence of Methodist 
missions in the West Indies made it neces- 
sary to exercise peculiar circumspection 
and prudence. The Society’s “Instructions 
to Missionaries” reminded its representa- 
tives in the West Indies that it was “their 
only business to promote the moral and 
religious improvement of the slaves... 
without in the least degree, in public or pri- 
vate, interfering with their civil condition.” 
How then could a responsible officer of the 


Society at home take an active share in the 
anti-Slavery agitation? Bunting’s colleagues 
in the secretariat felt compelled to stand aloof. 
He was not willing, however, to be neutral. 
He resigned his post at the Mission House 
and continued to act on the committee of 
the new Association. He was determined te 
pledge Methodism to the cause of the slave. 
The Wesleyan Magazine for July, which ap- 
peared before the Conference met, contained 
a full but temperate exposition of his own 
views. If that body disapproved his action 
he was ready to send in his resignation. 
Happily, however, no such trouble arose. 
Soon afterwards certain of the missionaries, 
who had publicly taught that slavery was a 
Divine institution of perpetual obligation, 
were indignantly censured by the Confer- 
ence and removed from their posts. The 
whole Connexion threw itself into the 
struggle for Emancipation, meetings were 
held in the chapels to promote that object, 
and Old Hinde Street Chapel, London, had 
its public thanksgiving when the victory 
was won. 

When Dr. Bunting removed to Manchester 
in 1824 he exerted all his strength to win 
that great centre for the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment. One letter from Zachary Macaulay 
gives a glimpse of his son, the future his- 
torian. Bunting had been anxious to secure 
Thomas Babington Macaulay as one of the 
speakers at a great Manchester demonstra- 
tion, His father replies: “He is being at 
this very moment called to the bar, and is pro- 
ceeding on his first circuit next week. He 
has all his arrangements and preparations 
for that important step in his life to make, 
and it would be utterly out of his power, 
without a sacrifice which would be quite 
unjustifiable, to undertake the proposed jour- 
ney to Manchester.” Still more interesting 
is Mr. T. P. Bunting’s footnote describing 
young Macaulay’s first public appearance in 
London. It was at a meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
The late Earl of Harrowby, then Lord 
Sandon, had proposed the resolution, T. B. 
Macaulay rose, amid enthusiastic cheering, 
|; to second it. He spoke one sentence, then 
| hesitated, read the resolution, and sat down. 
| Surprise and disappointment were evident 
| on every countenance. William Wilber- 

force sprang from his seat, passed across 
the platform, pulled young Macaulay to his 
feet and gave him a hearty clap on the 
back. The young speaker thus strangely 
recalled to the post of duty, took courage, 
, and never made a more impressive speech. 
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After nine years in Manchester and Liver- 
pool, Mr. Bunting was appointed one of the 
General Secretaries of the Missionary Society. 
He had spent thirty-four years in circuit 
work, bearing the burden of connexional and 
departmental service in addition to his pro- 
per ministerial duties. Now, at length, the 
Conference of 1833 set him free from circuit 
labour. The enormous growth of the mis- 
sionary work claimed all his energies. 


Shortly after his appointment slavery was | 
abolished. Methodism was not slow to re- | 


cognise the claims of the emancipated negroes. 
Eighteen new missionaries were sent out to 
the West Indies, and £7,000 was added to 
the ordinary income. 

For eighteen years Dr. Bunting was at the 
head of the missionary department. These 
were years of incessant activity and rapid 
missionary progress, but they were the sad- 
dest years of his life. A host of discon- 
tented men involved Methodism in two dis- 
astrous agitations. The man who had been 
the chief mover in every step towards a 
more liberal recognition of the rights of the 
laity and of the younger preachers, was re- 
presented as an autocrat who usurped all 


power and influence. <A feeling grew up. 


that Bunting must not always have his own 
way. The malcontents did not pause to 
consider what Methodism owed to the states- 
man who had controlled its policy for so 
many years. He had secured the election of 
junior ministers into the Legal Hundred, and 
won for them the right of ordination and of 
theological training. He had brought the 
laity into the counsels of the church, or- 
ganized the Missionary Society, and led the 
van in the struggle against slavery. It is 
painful to think of the virulent attacks 
made upon the public and private life of this 
unselfish and untiring servant of his church. 
The Conference itself was loyal to the man 
who had so long swayed its policy. Many 
marks of its loving confidence cheered him 
in these trying years. But none the less his 
days were darkened. 

One main object of Dr. Bunting’s policy 
was to draw Methodism into closer fellow- 
ship with other Christian churches. When 
the great gathering of representatives from 
the Evangelical churches of Europe and 
America met at Freemasons’ Hall in 1846 
to form the Evangelical Alliance, it fell to 
his lot to move that Edward Bickersteth 
should preside over the opening devotions. 
He himself delivered the farewell address. 
Setting forth the course which he intended 
to pursue in order to realise the great objects 





for which the Alliance had been formed, 
“We must not, after all,” he said, “be so 
catholic in our Christianity as to forget, 
while we are giving place to enlarged and 
catholic piety—while we are seeking for a 
fuller manifestation of it—that there is a 
specific duty entrusted to us, the duty of 
building up the wall of God’s spiritual 
temple every man over against his own 
house. May God grant to me, and to you, 
success in the fulfilment of this duty!” 
After offering prayer he pronounced the 
benediction, and closed the first meeting of 
the Alliance. 

He became one of the first Secretaries. 
Dr. Leifchild, who had known him for more 
than forty years, said that he never under- 
stood his old friend’s power till he met him 
in the committees of the Evangelical Al- 
liance. The wisdom of his counsels was 
soon recognised. When he rose all were 
hushed to silence. Light was poured on the 
most tangled questions. ‘He was born to 
rule,” said his friend, “but his rule was not 
that of an assumed authority. It was the 
necessary and natural effect of a superior 
mind over other minds, which could not but 
determine their course.” 

Such were the closing years of Dr. Bunt- 
ing’s active life. When he retired from the 
Mission House in 1851, the Committee and 
the Conference expressed their deep regret 
at his loss, with their unbounded gratitude 
for his notable service. The house in which 
he had lived as Secretary was placed at his 
disposal for the remainder of his life, and 
by the kindness of some generous friends, an 
annuity of £200 was secured to him. The 
end came on June 16th, 1858, a month after 
he had entered his eightieth year. His old 
friends John Scott and Dr. Leifchild bore 
| their tribute to his worth in City Road 

Chapel, where he had opened his ministry in 
| London more than half a century before. 
| Then his children and brethren laid him to 
rest in the graveyard where John Wesley, 
surrounded by his preachers and people, 
awaits the resurrection of the just. 

Methodism bears the stamp of Jabez 
Bunting’s unrivalled genius on all its organi- 
zation. But Methodism was not allowed to 
monopolise his gifts. The Bible Society, the 
London Missionary Society, the Anti-Slavery 
Association, the Evangelical Alliance, and a 
host of kindred societies learned to recognise 
in him their life-long champion and friend. 
His biography will take high rank in all 
Christian circles as the record of a life of 
noble gifts devoted to the noblest ends. 





THE BROOK BY THE WAY. 


“* He shall drink of the brook in the way ; therefore shall he lift up his head.” 


QO}: pHgrims, who life’s way have trod, 
Its burdens had to bear, 
Know ye the solace of your God 
sy quiet trusting prayer ? 


Prayer drinks the waters from the throne 
Which flow for travelling man ; 

Its draughts the thirsty make their own, 
And have since thirst began. 


When man’s poor erring feet had gained 
Those paths where sinners stray, 

God turned the river which sustained 
Man in his Eden day. 


By man’s new paths, its streams He gave 
Unchanging care to prove ; 

To give him drink, from thirst to save ; 
To tell him, God is love. 


Man thirsts to know the Eternal Mind, 
He faints to know God’s heart, 

God is the river he must find, 
Whose waters life impart. 


Jesus reveals the Pitying Love— 
Your thirsty eyes may see 

His mortal life was lived to prove 
What God to man can be. 


Bow as the thirsty bows, in dust, 
Upon the river’s brink. 

Humble thyself, His message trust, 
Its cooling waters drink. 


He knows the world that round thee lies, 
The wrongs that lurk within, 

The way thy weaknesses surprise 
To foolishness and sin. 


The desert paths through thirsty mead 
His love has plannet for thee, 

Why shouldst thou trouble where they lead ¢ 
Enough that He can see. 


He reigns above ; He reigns below, 
Whom Jesus brought to sight ; 

We know not what He does, but know 
Taat what He does is right. 


Strength comes to him who kneeling bends 
Beside this desert stream. 

Some praise His rain ; the Truth He sends, 
A better gift I deem. 


Oh, Giver of our Elim springs, 
Whose drinkers all are dead, 
Life by Thy Truth immortal sings, 
Nor thirsts—as Jesus said. MARY HARRISON. 























* Bow as the thirsty bows, in dust 
Upon the river’s brink.” 
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SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tuz REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus who lived above the sky.” 
Lesson: John viii. 12—19. 


Text: ‘‘ The people that ” = darkness have seen a great 
ig t.” 


WANT to lead you to see the light that 
shines for ever in the Bethlehem cradle, 
that you may understand what it is the 
Bible means when it speaks of men arising 
and shining because their light is come. 

There are other lights than gas-lights and 
candle-lights and star-lights, lights that 
shine only to the eye-balls that look out of 
your head. There are lights which shine 
only to the heart, which thrill and gladden 
its sadness away, and clear up perplexity 
and distress, the darkness which is felt. 

You shall see one of this sort of lights. It 
was far away from land out on a sea which 
rolled heavily after a storm. It had blown 
hard for days, and a ship and all the four 
hundred souls upon it were in the greatest 
peril. 

Among these four hundred mortals were 
sixteen small boys and girls, whose voyage 
up to now had been a great enjoyment to 
them, for besides kindly sailors there were 
decks and upper decks, and holds and hatch- 
ways, saloons and cabins, and endless holes 
and innumerable corners of darkness made 
by the big beams of the huge wooden ship 
they were sailing in. It was the very piace 
for children when all went well. But for 
the last two days all had been going ill. 
Games were stopped, decks were cleared, 
and all the little folks and many of the 
bigger ones were lying in their berths sick, 
neither knowing nor heeding what happened. 
There had been two wild days and nights. 
Terrible waves had thundered over the ship 
and smaller ones were still breaking on it. 

The skies were still low and cold and 
black, but the storm was fast going down, 
and the clouds were lifting and breaking and 
driving away, and glints of the setting 
sun wereseen. Suddenly a great commotion 
was heard on deck. Everybody below 
heard it, the children could not make out 
what was the matter. Everybody seemed 


to be running about overhead and along the 
passages so excitedly and so constantly that 
the ship shook to the tread of the feet. 
The fact was a fire had broken out in the | 








hold of the ship, but at present only a few 
people knew. The children wondered. At 
length they were told what it was, then they 
only thought it fun and wanted to get up 
to go and see it. They had as yet no idea 
what terrible sorrow and anxiety the news 
brought to the hearts of the mothers who 
sat by their beds, telling them that they 
must not go, as calmly as they could. 

It was in the cold grey shadows of the 
evening that the fire began. It was down 
a most awkward place to get at, where the 
luggage and stores of the ship were. To 
reach any way near it, men had to go down 
the gangway up which came all the smoke 
of it, which was soon thick and black as if 
coming up a chimney. 

In ten minutes after the fire began the 
whole ship was in alarm and confusion. 
Crew, passengers—everybody was drawing 
buckets of water and pitching it down where 
the smoke came up, while others were clear- 
ing decks and passages for better ways to get 
at it. 

Midnight had come and no headway had 
been made against the fire. Smoke and 
flame were breaking out at new places, and 
the whole stern of the ship was ready to 
burst into a blaze. And everybody was in 
the greatest anguish and alarm. 

By this time the children had been dressed 
and got on deck, for the captain said the 
ship must be abandoned with all speed. A 
thing almost too awful to contemplate was 
in everybody’s mind. It was well known 
that the ship contained large stores of pow- 
der. The moment these were reached by 
one spark from the fire, in less than a second, 
deck, masts, people would be high in the 
air, shattered, scorched, senseless, to sink 
down with hissings and splashings back into 
the sea. The boats (which had been being 
got ready for some time) were lowered. The 
deck was thronged with hundreds crowding 
to the place where the boats were to be 
entered. 

The night was pitch dark; getting into the 
boats was a long and tedious affair, for the 
fire as yet lent no aid, rolling up only huge 
volumes of smoke, which a stern wind drove 
right along the deck, adding to the darkness, 
confusion, blindness, and suffocation. In the 
dense black volumes of smoke even the 
lamps the men carried were almost useless. 
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The wind, though it was going down, was | 
still fresh. The sea rolled heavily ; the ship 
was without helm, the deck being now too 
hot at the stern, as well as too smoky, for 
the helmsman to stand on it. He had been 
got away, after a brave sticking to it to the 
last, almost dead and stifled. The night was 
still pitch dark. The sailors worked at their 
difficult task, while, at the captain’s direc- 
tion, the passengers got as much clothing 
into the boats as possible, and fresh water 
for drinking and food to eat, for none 
knew what long days and nights they might 
be doomed to spend on the sea. One after 
another the boats were got afloat, and one 
after another the passengers were got into 
them with.as much speed as possible. 

Before the last man had leaped, the pitch 
darkness went, the stern of the ship broke 
into huge flames, which rapidly ran along the 
deck, leaped up the masts, spread along the 
spars and sails and riggings, lapping all in 
great tongues of flames, lighting up the ink- 
black sea and sky with horrible red glare. 
But the night’s darkness had given way to 
a more terrible one—the darkness of the 
mind, full of dread of instant death. The 
explosion seemed now but seconds away ; 
it proved to be minutes, and in those last 
minutes the last boat was filled and got well 
away. | 

Bit by bit the fire ate through the tim- | 
bers, the door of the powder magazine was 
reached, and all round its sides was ablaze. 
One spark at the powder, the first, and in a | 
flash of time, with deafening roar, the huge | 
ship rose into the air; all the masts, all the | 
beams, all the stores that were in it, rose in 
one swift, mighty, rushing blaze, high into 
the black clouds of the night. For half a 
second the ship was in the air, a blazing 
mass against the black sky ; then down it 
came, lower, lower; a vast shapeless confu- 
sion of flame it fell into the black, yawning 
sea below—one final splash, one long, steam- 
ing hiss, and the ship was gone. 

It was not half a minute’s duration, and 
the last ember had sunk under the sea and 
the boats were in the silent darkness, with 
but one little lamp in each to a mast, which 
made the surrounding darkness seem darker. 

It was now three in the morning. They 
kept their boats to the wind and waited for 
the dawn; the wild waves surging past 
them, spray drenching them to the skin, 
cold winds chilling them to the bone as they 
vainly cling for warmth to onv another, full | 
of gratitude that they had escaped with 
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to one another, though it was wet and 
weary and frightened and frozen. 

At length the slow, black night had worn 
away, and the morning came, but with heavy 
rain, which blinded sun and sea and sky, 
and day was only less dark and wretched 
than night. The sea became stiller under 
the rain. 

The hours wore slowly on till five o’clock in 
the evening, when, in its last moments, just 
as the sun sank down into a suddenly-cleared 
strip of western sky of brilliant yellow light, 
and right athwart the pale brightness on 
the very edge of the horizon, stood out black 
the far-away rigging of a ship. “A sail!” 
excitedly exclaimed the first man to see it. 

As by magic the cry passed from boat to 
boat. At the word all started out of their 
torpor, and stood up on their cramped, stiff- 
ened limbs to see. 

“Where?” they gasped, looking for a 
second with eyes which famished for the 
sight in vain. 

The sailors pointed to where the black 
spot on the sky-line was; and with timid, 
bewildered hope, they saw it. 

“Which way is it going?” they asked, 
almost afraid to know, lest it should be away 
from them. With eager eyes the sailors 
fixed on it one long, breathless minute. A 
flutter like the birth of heaven ran through 
them all as gruff voices announced that it was 
bearing their way. 

Delighted and gratefully ran the mur- 
murs, “It’s coming this way!” ‘We shall 
all be saved!” “Thank God for His good- 


ness!” ‘Oh, my darling, we shall see papa 
again!” “Itis there; see ”—lifting a little 


boy up to do so. 

From his boat the captain sent up a rocket 
to attract attention. At the thought of how 
tiny the black specks of their boats must be 
at so great a distance, even seen through a 
glass, the light in their faces flickered and 
almost went out. H they were not seen be- 
fore that sinking sun set, all was over. Shout 
as they would they could never be heard 
across that seething waste of waters, and 
would be certainly passed in the dark with- 
out the ship even knowing what was happen- 
ing so near under the cover of the night. 

In half a moment, the ship replied to the 
rocket by sending up another, which thrilled 
their hearts with gratitude. At the sight 
joy broke into a trembling cheer which was 
too timid and tearful to be a shout. They 
were seen! When they sat down in their 
places again, all was changed. Deep, calm, 


their lives from the destroyed ship to cling | thankful joy and the buzz of a hopeful life 
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passed round. One, with feelings too deep 
for words, wept and smoothed the wet hair 
of her boy’s brow. Another pressed her 
mite of a baby to her breast, as she had 
never pressed in her life before. 

It was three long hours before the ship 
and boats met. When the darkness fell, and 
the sight of the ship was lost to the boats, 
the ship’s captain flashed more rockets to 
guide boats and ship. At length, with early 
night, the boats were alongside the ship, the 
passengers, half-famished and miserable, were 
mounting its side. Warm welcome, warm 
clothes, warm food, and warm beds were 
given to them all; and on her, the ship- 
wrecked hundreds at length found their way 
to their home. 

But that is not what I want you to see. I 
want you to see how that black speck of sail 
they saw was to their hearts the brightest 
light they had ever seen in their lives. 

Notice, first, it was not that yellow sun 
that was their light, but that black spot 
against where it was setting in long, level 
lines of sickly gold. At the name of that 
black speck—“A sail!”—light started in 
them, and glowed on their weary, eager faces, 
the light of hope and thankfulness. 

Notice, secondly, at the sound, “It is bear- 
ing this way,” when they knew that it was 
not leaving them, its hope-giving light shone 
brighter and brighter. So you see that what 
is within us, what we call our soul, has its 
lights. That burning ship, shooting up its 
horrible blaze, lighting up the night, did 
not light up their souls : it filled them with 
horrible darkness of fear and danger of death, 
at which their hearts sank out of them. But 
at the tidings of this tiny sign of a saviour, 
they arose, straightened their cramped knees 
and shone ; for their light had come, and the 
glory of that saving ship had arisen upon 
them. 

SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson : Isa. xl. 1—5. 
Text: “‘ The deeds of darkness.” 


I have shown you how people’s minds may | 
be darkened, faces be made anxious and pale ; | 


and how new thoughts and hopes may send 
a shaft of light into them which makes their 
faces shine. I want you now to think of 
the darkness of mind which begets wicked- 
ness. 

Those poor shipwrecked people felt their 
darkness and were sad about it; but there 
are people who sit in darkness, and they don’t 
feel sad about it—they don’t know it, and 
they do very wicked things in it. 





I will show you this kind of darkness and 
the cruel deeds people do in it. It was in 
Holland. A crooked man with a pale and 
pained face wandered over its vast level 
plains selling his Bibles in cities and villages, 
pleading with people from door to door to 
buy them and read them. He gladly 
entered the house of those who liked to hear 
him talk of his wares. 

He went his regular rounds till the people 
knew him well. His ways were tender, 
pleading, and gentle; he was full of love, 
and all the people seemed his own. Of the 
priests only he seemed a little shy and afraid 
—they knew what he carried, and they did 
not like his selling them ; they knew so well 
that the Bible is against the priest. So 
the priest was against the Bible. Wherever 
was a Bible student, there was the trouble 
of a priest. They noticed that he did not 
uncover his head as he passed a shrine or 
kneel as he passed a crucifix ; to do that was 
their mark of religion. 

The crippled man did not want to grieve 
them, but somehow he longed that all men 
should know the beautiful book he loved 
and the blessed good of which it spoke. 
The crippled man was so happy ; he had joy 
in his Bible, joy in his God, joy in his 
memory, joy in his conscience, joy in his 
heart, joy in the fields and sky; he had joy 
in this world, and joy in the hope of the 
world to come, and he could not keep it to 
himself. And the good, happy soul spent 
his years in carrying his own happiness to 
everybody who would listen to him: and 
that was his crime. 

For that it was that his limbs had been so 
crippled, and he was so pale and aching. 
He had lived the same kind of life in Spain, 
and they had strained his sinews and dislo- 
cated his bones for him as a punishment for 
it. He had been a straight and healthy 
youth then, and had the free use of his limbs, 
and was good to see. And they took him 
into a cloistered room before a council of 
men with monkish frocks, which denounced 
his love of the Bible: it was wrong ; Bibles 
were only for priests. He must give it up 
and do as they told him. But he was 
joyous and strong and fearless as he looked 
at them sitting in their poor benighted 
gloom. So they put him into a small, 
dark, vaulted chamber with grated windows, 
called a prison, and shut him up in its 
thick stone walls without food. But they 
could not move his serious joy. He suf- 
fered much, but never once did he waver 
in his loyalty to Jesus. When men have 
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once seen the face of Jesus and heard His 
voice speaking to them, never can they cease 
to find it better than life. They do not miss 
liberty and food as they would miss Him. 

Then they put him on a wheel and tied his 
feet to the ground, and tore the joints of his 
legs, and strained and twisted his arms till 
he was racked with pain and could not 
stand, could scarcely crawl; and they then 
dismissed him to go home to die. 

“Go and preach now,” they said in mock- 
ing derision. 

That was the Spanish Inquisition. He 
had been mutilated and injured and crippled, 
by those so-called servants of God and now 
went his slow, painful way. But that was 
nothing; he would endure it all again, 
if that was the price of again serving his 
Master—without hesitancy or regret, he would 
go through it all again. 

He could sell no more Bibles nor go his 
way from house to house any more, so they 
thought. But he was stronger than they 
knew. 

And now, after years of care, there he 
goes, his limping, tedious way. 

And the little children come to the doors 
and follow down the streets and stare at 
him, and laugh at him, and call him low 
names, and mock his awkward gait, and 
put all the scorn and cruelty they can into 
their bright young voices. 

Poor children! they did not know what 
they did. It was no fault of theirs. They 
were taught that this was doing God ser- 
vice. Priests had made little bigots of them, 
yet had they little child hearts, soft and 
warm ; and had they been properly taught 
all about that crippled man with the books 
they would have cried about him with pure, 
genuine tears, and have sat with him where 





by such a face, about limbs so horribly tor- 
tured, these words were magic words, his 
clothes hanging on him like the clothes hung 
upon the figure of a guy. The ungainly 
limbs, the bent neck, the crumpled hand— 
these were the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

Alas! the poor children did not know 
their little minds were darkened. The soul 
of the disfigured old man as he went his 
way down their streets they had never 
understood. They had never even heard 
how his awkward and aching movement came. 
They lived and laughed and mimicked and 
mocked in darkness. They did not know. 

Do you see, then, what are the deeds of 
darkness? They are cruel deeds; all cruelty 
comes of not knowing: not knowing God 
and your neighbour. A darkened mind is a 
terrible thing. 

Happily there is no cruelty because there 
is no darkness in God. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “TI love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Isa. xlii. 1—7. 
Text: “Until the day break.” 


Mary, wife of Mohi, of Tarawera, was a 
poor woman. She was a New Zealand native, 
industrious and simple and ignorant, as people 
who read books would call her. But she 


| was faithful and homely and loving and 


brave, only it was in such common daily 
things that nobody thought anything of it, 
sO many women in humbie homes are that: 


‘living for their husbands and children; 


he rested on the fallen tree outside the town | 


and have cheered and comforted him, for it 
is always natural to innocent children to 
shed joy around them. 

One day one of the people who laughed 
at his awkward motion got to know his 
story. Sudden remorse smote him as he 
thought of a cripple wandering all alone 
and mocked, with his placid, pain-stricken 
face which never changed, even when the 
people laughed. And he spoke to him. 

“How is it you bear folks’ tricks and 
mocking so patiently; and come and bear 
them again ?” 

“Ah!” said he, a gratified light glowing 
in his peaceful face, “I bear about in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

There is magic in some words, and spoken 








slowly dying for them if needs be. She was 
loved and honoured by her husband, and 
brought up his two little ones for him. She 
was just a good, useful woman, that was all, 
but that was enough to make her little hut a 
comfortable place for the little family in it. 

One night she went to bed, her young baby 
on her arm. The whole of the great skies 
was covered with clouds, and rain was drip- 
ping from the roof into her little washing- 
tub by the door, and all the little place was 
smelling close with breath and heat. She 
had said her evening prayer, and was now 
asleep, as was the husband that she loved 
by her side, and their eldest little child of 
four. 

She awoke. Her bed was shaking, and 
every little pot and pan she had on her 
shelves. Her husband awoke. The children 
slept on. It was twelve o’clock. The rain 
had ceased. All was still again. In a few 
moments the bed shook again, the house 
trembled, and they leaped out of bed in 
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great alarm. The elder child awoke, wink- 
ing and sleepy, and fell off to sleep again. 

It was an earthquake ; and a very terrible 
one. They were accustomed to earthquakes. 
They had heard of lands where there were 
no earthquakes, and they wished that there 
were none in theirs. But at this they were 
more than usually startled. Again all was 
still, The night was pitch dark. Then 
came a still more terrible trembling and 
throbbing and leaping of the ground, and 
with it an overwhelming deafening roar, last- 
ing half a minute, as if the world had ex- 
ploded. They leaped out of bed again and 
dressed to go out and fly to somewhere with 
their children. They could not tell what to 
make of it. It was dreadful. What was it ? 

They looked through their window at a 
light they saw, as if a house was on fire a 
long way off. Neither husband nor wife had 
ever seen anything like it before: it was 
not a house but a mountain that was on fire, 
a mountain they knew, long miles away. A 
great cloud spread above the blazing moun- 
tain, glittering with lightnings, and crashing 
and booming as they had never heard any- 
thing in their lives before. 

And Mary and her husband did not know 
what to make of it. Nobody had ever told 
them that Mount Tarawera was a volcano, 
which had been sealed and silent for many 
years, nor did they know what a volcano 
was. 

Their faces were wan and white as they 
stared with fixed wide-open eyes at the 
terrible sight. Soon they could not see the 
fires rise; something was spattering the 
little window-panes which was wet but was 
not rain. They put their heads out of doors 
with their now dressed children folded in 
their arms. It was big drops of hot mud 
that were falling. They had thought they 
would rush somewhere for safety, but it was 
more awful outside than in. The ground 
was already deep in mud, and burning stones ; 
many of them, big ones and red-hot, were 
falling, and terrible clouds of smoke and 
sparks spread over their heads in the sky. 

‘What shall we do?” said Mary, looking 
at her children, ready by the open door to 
do anything that was best for them, looking 
out into the night, where the fire-balls were 
falling hissing and steaming into the wet 
mud. 

“Wait where we are,” shouted Mohi. 
* It’s horrible ; but it’s worse outside.” 

And they shut themselves in again and 
waited. 


When they had shut the door and decided | 








to wait till dawn, the frail roof of their hut 
gave way, blocking up the doorway, and its 
heavy weight of mud poured in, splashing 
down in the darkness on to the floor, putting 
the light out, and they could not see one 
another. The boisterous wind tore off the rest. 

“Mohi, put Mabbie somewhere,” shouted 
Mary, in the confused noise of crashing roof 
and roar of wind and mountain. 

Mabbie was already sheltered. Her father 
had gone on hands and knees, making a 
bridge of his body, under which he put his 
little four-year-old, that his back might screen 
her from the falling timbers and shower of 
mud and stone. But the house walls were 
falling, and before it was too late he picked 
up the child in his strong arms, pulled his 
blouse over her little raven head, and, shout- 
ing to his wife to follow him, made his way 
over the heaps of ruin on to the mud-covered 
ground outside. 

It was now four o'clock, and quite dark. 
He had no light ; the mud-storm banked up 
the light of the flames of the volcano, dimmed 
even its canopy of lightnings, muffling, too, the 
pealings of its thunders. Before he left he 
groped round the place, called, and listened, 
and not hearing any response whatever he 
was fain to believe that his wife had made 
her way out. 

An hour before the day-dawn, the mud 
and stones ceased falling. The long dark 
night at last wore away. The morning 
broke. It was a dark, dreary day, though 
the sun came up and shone. Now was seen 
the night’s ruin, and men who had escaped 
were full of alarm for the missing. The sun- 
shine could not clear their gloom away. Their 
hearts were in dreadful suspense. Work of 
every kind was stopped, save only the weary 
work of finding out who might lie beneath 
that terrible desolation of mud and ashes, 
through which stood up the rubbish of half- 
buried fallen dwellings. Strong men set out 
and searched with pickaxes and shovels to 
get into the heaps where were, hidden from 
sight, neighbours who might be dying or 
dead. 

And they dug at Mohi’s poor ruined place, 
and helped Mohi in his dreadful search to 
find his wife. He feared now she must be 
there, under those mud-crushed wooden walls, 
in all likelihood killed. It was far on in the 
day when they got a sight of her motion- 
less form. They spoke and listened to her, 
but she did not respond—she was dead! 
Layer after layer they removed the rubbish 
which buried her till her figure was all un- 
covered. She was in a corner of the room 
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She knelt, bending over the little body of sweeter, higher, and holier light than any 
her baby where he lay in a little three-sided | that ever shined in words or life of man 
shrine. Her kneeling body made one side | before. And how beautiful is that light! 
of it, the walls the other two; her upsloping | See it where a little baby face lies on its 
arms making the roof of it, with her head | pillow of hay in the stable at Bethlehem. 


and neck bent down. to fill the space between | It is in a dreary chamber, but it is a beau- 














them, as if to make a more perfect canopy. | 
When all the mud and rubbish was got away, | 
there she knelt like a guardian angel with | 
outstretched covering wings, and beneath 
them slept her child. Her two upsloping arms 
were broken, and the back of her head was | 
bruised by a falling timber. But her broken | 
arms had not failed her; she had screened | 
with them still. It seemed as if she had | 
stiffened herself dying, that her baby might 
not die. It was dead; but stifled, not hurt. 
Even the mud had scarcely reached it. 
Every workman broke down into tears as | 
he saw her. It seemed a shame not to leave | 
her just as she was; she was so beautiful. 
Her clothes were muddy, her head was 
muddy, her neck was bruised, her hair was | 
clotted with blood. They lifted her gently | 
and bore her away, little faithful woman that | 
she was, and laid her with her baby in the | 
grave, 
° Death and ruin were all around those men, 
yet in the darkness of it all they had seen 
a great light. All the soul that was in them 
called it beautiful. This, my child, is the 
kind of light which shines in souls, and of 
this kind God is the very best. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Once in David’s royal city.” 
Lesson : Luke xxiii. 32—43. 
Text: ‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come.’ 


I have told you that men feel darkness 
in their minds, and have shown you a ship, 
a mere black speck on the horizon, making 
alight ; making boat-loads of cramped-limbed 
people arise, wan, worn faces shine, and dark 
fears depart from them. Their light has | 
come. I have shown you too how beautiful 
human hearts and beautiful human ways are 
lights shining into men’s souls, as did that 
poor Maori mother into those workmen who 
took her out of the ruins at Tarawera. 

Now I want you to carry these ideas of 
light and darkness in your mind while we 
see the Lord of life and glory come to save 
as that ship saved; come to shed a glory 
into human hearts of the same kind as this 
tender, powerful glory of that broken-armed, 
bruised-headed woman saving her baby by 
her pains and wounds. 

The light in the face of Jesus is deeper, 








tiful little face that lies sleeping there. 

Is it not a thought full of joy that a 
baby may be full of the spirit of the Maker 
of the earth and the heavens, and yet that 
baby be so gentle and tender and pretty, 
and so like every other babe that comes 
down the sky to the earth that you could 
not tell the difference between them ? 

And think how beautiful is the teaching 
of the fact that Jesus had His first meal in 
a stable. If we give God only the worst 
place we have, the place we give to our cattle, 
He will not despise and reject it. Surely to 
know this of Him, is sunlight of the soul. 

Then see Jesus grown up, and remember 
that He never liked to be anything so much 
as a good neighbour. Great people thought 
it a very humble life, but no other was so 
pleasant to Him. From His childhood it was 
His joy to have people’s favour and love ; to 
rest a weary head upon His heart ; to feed 
hungry men; to make sick children well and 
to be a poor sinner’s friend, and give a 
toiling ox an easy collar for his work. To 
know that all this was the best likeness men, 
women and children can know of their 
Maker and Father in heaven, does it not 
make the heart glad ? 

See Jesus amongst the sick. The people 
expected Him through their village and they 
laid out in their street all their sick-beds and 
brought all their cripples, their deaf and 
dumb, their blind too. Men and women’s 
beds of misery are there and children’s too ; 
men and women’s crutches are there, little 
children’s too, and children with close-closed 
mouths and blind eyes, and He healed them 
all. As He went by these dreary beds of 
death and pain, so gracious was His lovely 
touch that at the feel of it blank eyes lighted 
with smiles, mute mouths opened and spoke, 
lips pale and compressed in torture became 
rosy and free, speaking words of thankful- 
ness. Many men have charmed sufferers into 
better health, but none like Jesus. 

And is it not beautiful that God is a spirit 
like that? How wonderfully beautiful and 
gracious must be the ways of God! 

Jesus thought a great deal too of sinners 
whose father and mother had shut their 
door upon them, whose church had done 
the same, who slept out on the stones on the 
hills ; who were taught to think they were 
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too naughty for God to care for them now, 
or even to let them go to heaven when they 
came to die. 

They did not know who Jesus was, but 
they liked His ways: He made them young 
again, and brought back to them the joy and 
hope they had lost, and childhood’s days ; 
and raised within them a thousand bright, 
buried things to life. 

And is it not beautiful that they were 
understanding and loving the ways of God ? 

A dying thief asked Him for His breast 
to die on. Though He was bleeding and 
aching and parched with thirst, He welcomed 
him to his dying rest as eagerly as if He had 
been a mother, and that dying thief, His 
child. That God is like that is glorious 
light. 

Then what were the ways of Jesus with 
those who were full of sin, yet trying to be 
good? Other people only saw what they 
did. He saw what they wanted to do, longed 
to do, tried to do: the thought and intent 
of the heart. He needed not that any of 
them should tell Him of that. He stuck to 
them, though people thought them good for 
naught ; and was not ashamed to call them 
His brethren: and His friendship made 
them good and strong. 

If God’s heart be like that, how glorious 
it is that He is Lord of us all! 

Gentle as He was He was not weak and 
feeble. He could be angry, greatly, terribly 
angry, if men were unkind to widows who 
were poor, and orphan children, if they took 
money from them, instead of giving to them. 
These men, He said, did the wickedest thing 
they could do in the world, and they must 
go to the judgment uponit. With all hard, 
unkind, cruel, unmerciful men He was wroth 
with the wroth of the Lamb. 

A light that is not in the noon-day sun- 
shine is in the angry, the deeply, touch- 
ingly beautiful, face of Jesus, and it is like 
light on the countenance of God. 

Jesus lived for man. Such was His loving 
loyalty to man that He was not ashamed to 
be hanged for him and die, the just for the 
unjust. 

Now if the heart of God be like that, it is 
surely a heart to glory in—remembering all 
its power and its eternity, it surpasses all the 
hearts that heaven or earth contains. 

There is a story of a king who once left 
his palace and his courtiers, stripping off his 
robes and laying aside his crown for the 
dress of a tramp. He travelled up and down 
amongst people all over his country, to see 
how they treated the humble and the poor, 





and how they liked him when he had no 
gold crown and spangles of blue and scarlet 
on him, was nothing but himself. He was 
kind, pure, of gentle ways, with all his 
ideas of truth firm as steel, a noble manly 
soul in a wayfaring man’s dress, their king in 
the disguise of a homeless wanderer in the 
land. He found his poor people kindest to 
him and innocent children. They welcomed 
him, fed him, and liked him. His nobles and 
courtiers shut their doors on him, set their 
dogs at him. What was a tramp and vagabond 
doing to enter their grounds! Their rank 
and habits all hindered them forming a judg- 
ment of him. 

So Jesus came, full of the soul of the King 
Eternal, Invisible, the Only Wise God, lov- 
ingly, thoughtfully, brightly travelling the 
fields of Galilee in the guise of a wayfaring 
man. Some guessed that He was more fair 
than they were: they saw a look about Him, 
a way with Him, of a strangely glorious man. 
But others, and these the men who professed 
to be the friends and courtiers of the Hea- 
venly King, all of them, and with cold indiffer- 
ence, despised Him ; shut their doors on Him. 
What had a poor man to do with coming to 
their houses? They honoured superb dress 
and great wealth; they knew their king on 
earth and were great people with the one in 
heaven, how should they receive Him, a 
mere carpenter of Galilee? And because He 
claimed to be their superior, they nailed Him 
to a gallows and let Him die there; they 
incited a brutal, mad, vile-tongued crowd to 
mock at Him dying there and joined with 
them. And then He lovingly prayed for 
them all—a thing no man had ever done 
before. And they thought nothing of it. 

And now Jesus has gone away and we 
know who He was. We read the tales that 
are told of His ways in the sick-room, in the 
market-place, on the hills, till we think and 
long that we had been here “ when Jesus was 
here among men.” 

It is this fact, that God was in Jesus, 
which makes His beautiful ways the light 
ofman. They are the glory of the Lord risen 
upon us. 

“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come”—the 
light for you, my child—and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. Learn what 

lory God’s glory is; see it in the Jesus 
Tow told you of. 

But we can still see Jesus. His heart is 
made known in the Gospels, and it is the 
heart of God. This is the light that has 
come, which dawned gently on the world that 
first Christmas Day. 
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I. 


"IXHAT glorious summer we have had this year is 

long past now: its brightness and beauty are 
fading even in memory, and its music begins to 
sound very faint and far. Already the chill touch 
of winter is upon the world, and the last days of the 
year are being swept away like the late-lingering 
leaves which November winds stripped from the 
tossing trees. The months have slipped away as in 
adream ; so silently and swiftly have they sped. Itis 
strange to look back where we once looked forward, 
and to recall our hopes, our fears, and resolves for 
the year that was new then and is old now. Well 
for us that we are blind to the future, that we must 
take what each day brings, and trust for the rest. 
If we could foresee our lives as they are to be, with 
all the burden of sorrow, suffering, and care—with 
the noblest impulses too often thwarted and the 
holiest aspirations betrayed, our strange perversity 
in taking true for false and false for true; if we 
could trace— 

“ Each winding of that mournful way, 
Each inlet of that shadowy shore,” 

it would be too much for human weakness; we 
should cease to struggle, and give up the conflict in 
despair. And yet in the worst of times, sustained 
by some divine power within us, and cheered by the 
faith that evil cannot prevail for ever, either in the 
little world of self or in the great world of nature, 
we brace ourselves up after our worst defeats and our 
sorest pain; and sometimes as we turn to gaze upon 
rugged ways along which we have toiled and stum- 
bled with storm all around us, the very light of 
heaven seems to fall on the darkness, touching it 
here and there with sacred and solemn splendour, so 
that on looking back the years of our sorrow are 
fairer than those of our joy, and we would not 
change the time of trial for that of triumph. It is 
only as each period of life goes past that we can 
read its lesson either for ourselves or for others ; 
only then does its message sound clear, bidding us 
learn from what we have seen how to face the diffi- 
culties and the dangers which the unseen future has 
in store. And as with the close and the beginning 
of each year the world’s great wheel seems to come 
round again, then not unnaturally do we set our- 
selves to review the past with what skill we may. 


It. 


The great event of the year 1887, so far as con- 
cerns our own country at any rate, has been the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s accession ; and 
though just now many of us feel as if we should be 
glad never again to hear the very sound of the word 
‘‘ Jubilee,” yet the time will come when it will be | 
possible to forget all the mean ambition, the cal- 
culating selfishness, and vulgar ostentation, that | 
have done their best to degrade a great national | 
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festival by turning it to petty personal ends. We 
rejoiced that the Queen had completed fifty years of 
sovereignty, but there was something beyond the 
personal element present to the hearts of all. ‘‘ The 
fuss,’’ as a Socialist leader called it, was not all 
‘*because one woman had not died.’”? It was a 
Thanksgiving for the stability and security granted 
to us as a nation during the Jast half century, 
through which with all its changes and vast, though 
silent, revolutions, the Queen’s reign runs like a 
golden thread unbroken,—the symbol of Perma- 
nence by the side of Progress. As yet, it is difficult 
for us to realise how far we have moved, and how 
the world has altered during this period; but the 
current of political, social, and religious change has 
all run one way. We have been drawing together 
instead of keeping apart. Political power has been 
more evenly distributed: the rifts and fissures of 
society have been at least partly closed. The hosti- 
lity and jealousy felt by one Church towards another 
have wonderfully decreased. Keen and vehement 
as controversy still may be, it is as nothing when 
compared with the animosity of fifty years ago. Both 
inside and outside the Established Church, the prin- 
ciples of toleration are better understood and prac- 
tised now than they have ever been before. We are 
more willing to meet those who differ from us in 
opinion or creed on the broad ground of our common 
humanity and to hear what they have to say. It 
is not only such exceptional incidents as the appear- 
ance of Mr. Champion on the platform of the last 
Church Congress that indicate this welcome change, 
but the countless instances of hospitality freely and 
generously extended every year in all parts of the 
country by the members of all denominations one to 
another, and the presence of deputations from other 
Churches (the National Church alone excepted, 

ind that too will come in time) whenever any reli- 

gious body meets in conference. And if further 
confirmation, of a still stronger kind, be asked for, it 

may be found in the growing desire for united action 
between Baptists and Congregationalists in the 
evangelisation of country districts, and in the move- 

ment now going on amongst the Wesleyans for 
complete Methodist reunion. Unity in essentials, 
freedom in details, this is the principle which now in 
increasing measure animates the Christian Churches 
of England. They see that the semblance of faith 
is changing, but not its reality, and read for them- 
selves the parable contained in the Laureate’s lines— 


“ T have seen 
A pine in Italy that casts its shadow 
Athwart a cataract: jirm stood the pine, 
The cataract shook the shadow.” 


Sois it with the rushing stream of Time. Faith, as 
reflected on its changing surface, it transforms and 
adapts, suiting it to the changed needs and conditions 
of each new generation; but the eternal reality it 
leaves untouched and entire. 
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qt. 

While our colonial empire, again, has expanded 
enormously during the same period, this too, as we 
have seen during the past year, is drawing nearer 
in many ways to the mother country. The ‘“es- 
tranging sea’? is beginning to lose its former 
power; distance is destroyed, and science has given 
to the political organism a new circulation, and a 
new nervous system—steam and electricity. We 
are beginning to feel how close we are to one 
another, and how inseparable are the interests of 
the colonies from that of the empire. The splendid 
gift of the Nizam of Hyderabad for the defence of 
the north-west frontier in India illustrates the 
growth of this sentiment on the one side; on the 
other, it is represented by the great Colonial Con- 
ference which assembled in London a few months 
ago to deliberate for the security and the prosperity 
of our fellow-subjects beyond the seas. And the 
change does not stop here; it has profoundly 
affected our religious system as well. In the course 
of a year, as the Bishop of Durham reminded the 
Church Congress the other day, two hundred bishops 


who look to the Archbishop of Canterbury as their | 


Patriarch, will gather from all parts of the world ; 


for wherever the English Empire has gone, the | 


English Church has followed it. 
beyond the history of the past year to find other 
instances of the same kind. A special mission is 


just on the point of starting for India, to conduct | 


special services in different parts of the country just 
as similar services are conducted at home. Mr. 
Wigram, the Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, has just come back, after having spent 
several months in visiting missionary stations in 
Asia connected with his society, while among the 
Nonconformists Dr. Dale and Mr. Albert Spicer are 
rendering very much the same service to the Con- 
gregational Churches of Australia and New Zealand. 
The churches at home are binding themselves more 
closely to the churches abroad. 

It is but natural, therefore, that a much larger 
amount of attention should be given to the interests 


and the needs of the colonies than has ever been pus- | 


sible before ; there are many signs showing that the 
people of the country are at last beginning to feel 
how grave is the responsibility that rests upon them. 
In fact it might be said without any serious exag- 
geration, that every social question that comes up 
for consideration in these days has two sides—one 
as it touches the mother country, another as it affects | 
us inour colonies. The condition of women here in 
England is one of the great problems which stare us 
in the face to-day ; not a week goes by without some 
suggestions for making the state of things better or 
without bringing some new facts to light. But in our 
anxiety for those at our doors, we have not forgotten 
other sufferers far away. Ten, or still more, twenty 
years ago, a case like that of Rukmibhai, the Indian 
lady—a woman of refinement and education—whom 
the law would force to live with a coarse and | 
vicious man to whom she was married in early | 


Nor need we look | 


childhood, would have passed without much notice. 
Now every newspaper in the country had something 
to say upon the matter, and though it may not be 
possible at present to puta stop to the detestable 
system of child marriage in India, it is clear that 
before long the Imperial law will refuse to enforce 
claims which are unnatural and ungodly. And 
while struggling to cope with drunkenness at home, 
we are endeavouring to press upon the conscience of 
the nation the iniquity of the traffic in drink carvied 
on in all parts of the world with native races, de- 
stroying and degrading those whom we should de- 
fend, dishonouring civilisation and Christianity itself. 
And lastly, after an end has been put to the tolera- 
tion and protection of vice by the State in England, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government is now setting itself to 
break down the same hateful system abroad. 





av. 
Yes; this burden of empire grows no lighter as 
| time goes by, for each year, if it sees the evils of the 
| pest die out, brings new perils of its own. The 
| clouds that were about us twelve months ago hang 
| round us still. Again has London been exposed to 
the violence of a reckless mob, though better or- 
ganization on the part of the authorities has kept the 
| disorder within narrower limits. For the time, at any 





| rate, the law has held its own, but the crisis of the 
struggle has not yetcome. At present it is with the 
idle and dissolute that we have had to cope, but the 
| growing discontent among the thousands that re- 
cruit the ranks in ‘‘ the armies of the homeless and 
unfed,’’ must end in bringing us face to face with 
another class—those who would work if work could 
be found for them, but are crowded out of work- 
shop and factory by want of training, deficiency in 
skill, and by the ever-increasing keenness of com- 
petition. Force is a remedy against the crimi- 
nal class, but not against these; and the only 
cure in their case is one which will need all the 
| patience of which we are capable, and that may call 
us as a nation to make larger sacrifices than we 
have hitherto conceived, that we may make homes 
healthier, surroundings brighter, temptations fewer, 
and that we may secure not only book-knowledge 
but education of hand and eye and brain for each 
girl and boy who must labour if they are to live. 
The final Report of the Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation, indeed, is not yet finally shaped,. but it is 
clear from the course which the evidence has taken, 
| that an organized scheme of technical education will 
| have a foremost place among their recommendations. 
| Meanwhile, while waiting for better things, we are 
glad to see that in the new system of evening classes 
now beginning to take root in many parts of the 
country, some provision to meet this pressing want 
has already been made. 





v. 

In Ireland the outlook is hardly brighter than it 
was ayearago. The end of the great controversy 
| that has shaken the very foundations of society there 

| is still to come, and he would be a bold man who 
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would stake his reputation as a prophet upon the ness to discard the prejudices, the policy, and the 
final issue. On one point, however, nearly all people traditions of the past, and by removing obstacles 
are agreed ; that if Ireland is ever to have ‘‘Home that stand in the way of social and moral progress 
Rule,’’ the longer the present state of affairs lasts, to make it easier for people to be good and harder 
the more difficult will be the task of self-government towbe bad,—the aim which all law and every law- 
in the future. Constant resistance to law, even’ maker ought steadily to keep in view. We have 
when the law tends to starvation and the country’s already succeeded in making the average of human 
ruin, is the worst possible training for an excitable life longer than it used to be; and that is a grand 
and emotional people about to frame laws for them- | victory over the forces of evil. Cannot we now 
selves. It tends to permanent disrespect of law and | make it brighter and better also? For length of 
begets the feeling that any restraint which comes | days is no blessing but rather a curse when a man 
into conflict with personal interests and impulses is | livesin darkness. Only during peace is there the least 
necessarily bad, and should therefore be ignored. | hope or possibility of mending the world, and so we 
In the interests of Ireland, and for the sake of | are doubly glad that several questions in dispute 
English legislation too, which is at present hopelessly | which might have embroiled us with other nations 
delayed, a speedy and decisive verdict is the one | have been settled, or are in the way of settlement, 
thing to be desired. by peaceable means ; such as the claim of France to 
It cannot, however, be said that Ireland has ex- | occupy the New Hebrides, the international character 
clusively engrossed public attention during the year. | of the Suez Canal, and the grievances of America 
The Scotch Crofter, like the Irish peasant; ps sho*+| abd Paha; réspactively with reference to their 
ceeded in securing sympathy and help,” ang durite J fisheries, ¢ fing living as we do in critical times, 
the year a Special Commission has been on circuit | a hen @ single | man in a position of responsibility 
in the Highlands busily employed in detetnfingig | wwielda ¢  engrgnqus power for good or for ill, we cannot 
the relative claims of landlord and tenam$, ‘In | Yail*te tethember with gratitude the noble service 
many cases it proved that the rent was far too },whigh, Earl Lyons, for so many years our Ambas- 
high, leaving the cultivator no possible margin to Hagar at Paris, has rendered to beth nations by help- 
meet his losses i in bad years, while here and there / int {5‘maintain cordial relations between France and 
leases and agreements recalled a system of land England not only in peaceful times but in periods 
tenure which ought to have vanished for ever long | of perilous excitement; and we shall all wish that 
ago. At the present moment, however, Wales is | his successor may be as prudent and as prosperous. 
the centre of a movement far more serious than this | He takes office at a time when his task demands 
from a political point of view ; so important are the | not only strength but wisdom, for Europe seems to 
results to which it may lead. For several years the | be on the very verge of storm. 
payment of tithes in Wales has caused wide-spread 
discontent ; and latterly in some parts of the Princi- 
pality payment has been obtained only by distraint It is now absolutely certain that the league of the 
and sale, amid turbulent, if not violent, demonstra- | three great Powers which preserved peace in Europe 
tions of popular hostility. The Established Church | for so long is broken up, and that new political com- 
in Wales is not the Church of the Welsh people, and | binations have been formed. Russia, on the one 
the agitation against the tithes system has forced the | side, has drawn away from Germany and Austria, 
question of Disestablishment to the front. The tide | strengthening the ties that bind her to France, while, 
of feeling in Wales itself is running strongly in that | on the other side, the ostentatious intimacy between 
direction, and the leaders of the Liberal party now | Prince Bismarck and Signor Crispi, the Italian Prime 
consent to distinguish between the case of the Church | Minister, indicates that Italy is taking a place in the 
in England and that of the Church in Wales. The | alliance which Russia has left. If for a moment the 
struggle is near at hand and will be severe, for the | great German Chancellor seemed to have lost his 
combatants on either side feel instinctively that this | hold on the devotion of his fellow-countrymen, he 





VII. 


is the prelude to a greater conflict still. has more than regained all his former influence now. 
The defeat which he suffered on his Army Bill was 
bi but the prelude to a signal victory on an appeal to 


So far as the general legislation of the year is con- | the nation. He thought it wise, however, to pur- 
cerned, there is but little to record. In the stress of | chase the support of the Catholic party by the re- 
constitutional strife many useful measures that peal of the Falk Laws, which he fought so hard to 
might have taken their place on the statute-book | carry but a few short years ago; now, finding this 
have been lost, though here and there one more | legislation to be of less consequence than he then 
fortunate than the rest has baffled both obstruction | supposed, he declares his readiness to make a small 
and criticism. Yet even now it is clear to any | sacrifice to secure a great gain, for he is toostrong a 
observer that whether we are legislating for miners, | man to allow personal pride to stand in the way. 
for agricultural labourers, or to improve the general | And when we look at the state of affairs in France, 
condition of the working classes, the whole tone and | who can wonder that the German Chancellor is 
temper of politicians in both parties has been wonder- | anxious above all to keep the Empire strong and 
fully altered. There is an all but universal willing- | united? There one ministry after another rises and 
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falls, none having power to retain the confidence of 
the country for more than a few months. One breeze 
of popular feeling blows them into office, another 
blows them outagain. Paris, and the provinces too, 
still seem to delight in General Boulanger, tHeir 


melodramatic hero, who knows how to make his own | 


profit out of the popular antagonism to Germany. 
How fierce the feeling is on both sides several inci- 
dents during the year have shown—the intrigues of 
M. Schnebele, the shooting affair on the frontier, 
and—passing from the serious to the absurd—the 
organized attempt to exclude Wagner’s opera from 
the French stage. Just now, indeed, the outlook 
is darker than ever. Hitherto, though ministries 
have fallen, the President has remained; but it 
is very uncertain whether M. Grévy can retain 
his position after the recent attack that has been 
made upon him through his son-in-law, M. Wil- 
son, who has certainly been imprudent. if not 
dishonest. The recent scancai ebous the ‘sale of 
decorations, even though no complicity on M. Wul- 
son’s part was proved, left an unpleasant.and pain- 
ful impression behind which has centaiuly net beer. 
diminished by the charges brought since tnen, ‘or b} 
the spirit in which those charges have beea met. 
One cannot but feel that a catastrophe may haspen 
at any moment, leaving France without any guide 
and ruler to drift along at the mercy of wind and 
wave. Over Eastern Europe the storm cloud still 
hangs. Prince Alexander, who was driven from 
Bulgaria by violence and intrigue last year, has 
found a successor in Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, 
who has accepted the throne in defiance of tke 
menaces of Russia, and at present continues to hol 
it in spite of her efforts, only half-concealed, to ptir 
up sedition and disturbance, and to make his terme 
of power impossible. As for Russia hereclf, We 
stands very much where she did, for the year h¥ 


A 


brought but little change, and has certainly seen no™ 


improvement in the desperate malady from which 
she suffers; on the contrary, it has seen one more | 
attempt on the life of the Czar, happily doomed to 
failure. For the rest of Europe, Spain included, it 
has been a time of peace and rest. 


VIII. 
In the Mission field, during the whole of 1887, 
attention has been fixed upon Africa. A new chapter 
has been added to the romantic story of Uganda: 
The savage persecution carried on by King Mwanga 
has not been able to crush the courage and the 
loyalty of the Christian converts; they have been 
true to their faith, in torture and in death. Mr. 
Mackay, who has clung to his post through all these 
months of suffering and trial, has now left the coun- | 
try by permission of the King, but another fellow- 
worker has gone forward to fill his place at Uganda. 
On the western side of the Continent, the Baptist 
Mission has suffered a long series of terrible losses ; 
one man after another has fallen, some soon after | 
their arrival in the country, others after several 
years’ experience of the climate and the work. But | 










| in spite of these reverses, there is no disposition to 
| abandon the ground the Society has occupied. Africa 
| has also been the centre of the controversy regarding 
| the respective merits of Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism as missionary religions. Mr. Joseph Thome 
son, the famous explorer, was among the first to draw 
attention to the work which the Moslem faith is doing 
to civilise the natives of Central Africa, and to raise 
their moral condition ; but others have followed him, 
and Canon Isaac Taylor, in a paper read before the 
Church Congress, and in two letters published in the 
Times, seems to go even further than Mr. Thomson 
| himself in contrasting the failure of Christian missions 
with the success of therival faith. Elsewhere, the year 
has been uneventful. In China, with growing inter- 
course between the natives and foreigners there is a 
growing readiness to listen to the new teaching, and 
the China Inland Mission still continues to have 
remarkable success by its methods of organization 
and of evangelistic work. Indian missions record no 
spécia? ‘incident, and the same may be said of 
Christian enterprise elsewhere. It has been a year 
of steady and not startling progress. 


Iz, 

Whom have we lost since the year began? Lord 

| Iddesleigh, a statesman equally dear to men of all 
parties ; Mr. Newdegate, thenarrow but noble-minded 
| champion of Protestantism; and Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
| a kindly nature in a rough shell. Mrs. Craik, better 
| knoyn-to the world as Miss Muloch, will give us no 
lafiore essays dx, stories so full of true and tender 
feeling. ~Richad Jefferies has passed away, sadly 


q |Petote Ais, time, dne of nature’s best interpreters, 


with an artist’s eye and a poet’s pen; and William 
Nels@g oo, who helped to give the people literature 
as Jebeap,as it was sound. The Christian Churches 
have bt Roywley/ Hill, who was a true bishop in 
weffield. beforg/he went to be bishop in the little 
ate ap*G. M. Murphy and Lewis Edwards ; 


| Mr. Keith Falconer, who fell at Aden, and the Rev. 


T. J. Comber, one of the apostles of the Congo ; 
and though by birth they belong to America and not 
to us, we too are the poorer by the death of Ray 
Palmer, the poet, and Henry Ward Beecher, the 
most human of all preachers. Others, too, have 
fallen by the way—Sir George Macfarren, the blind 
musician ; Madame Goldschmidt, the Jenny Lind of 
former days, whom Europe almost worshipped as 
‘“‘the Swedish Nightingale;’’ Lady Strangford, 
ever fearless and active in the cause of mercy, Sir 
Ashley Eden, one of the best in the noble band of our 
Indian administrators ; Sir Henry Gordon, who would 
have been famous but for his more famous brother ; 
Sir Joseph Whitworth (the great engineer and manu- 
facturer), who, having forced his own way up to 
knowledge and wealth, has left a ladder behind him 
that others may do the same; and Lady Brassey, 
who, after her wide wanderings, now rests beneath 
the ocean she loved so well. There are many others 
besides, but these are the names that come first to 
memory. And so closes our record for the year. 
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Commencement of a New Volume. 














ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1888. 


(Beginning with the January Part.) 





The Weaker Vessel. 


A New Three Volume Story. 


By D. Curistie Murray, 
Author of ‘* Old Blazer’s Hero,’’ ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ ‘* Aunt Rachel,” &c. 
Lllustrated by G. Du Maurier. 


. 


Our Children. 


Short Papers for Fathers and Mothers. 
By the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


The Ascent of Cotopaxi. 
Or, At the Mouth of a Volcano nearly 20,000 feet high. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Thackeray — Dickens 
And other Novelists. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


Vignettes of a Northern Village. 


Short Character Studies. 


By Mary LiInskIL1, 
Author of ‘Between Heather and Northern Sea,” &c. 






































Popular Science Papers. 


BY 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart.,M.P. | Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, 
GRANT ALLEN. Dr. MACPHERSON. 
Professor THORPE, F.R.S. | The Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 





Dreamland and History. 
Musings in a Cathedral City. 


Sense Culture. 
Short Conversational Papers. 





By Jean INGELow. By THe DEAN oF GLOUCESTER. 


Through Hudson’s Bay to Winnipeg. 
By CapTfaIn A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 
Author of ‘‘The Great Frozen Sea,”’ &c. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Saved as by Fire. 


A New Three Volume Story. 
By E. M. MArsH, Author of “ Marah,” “Edelweiss,” &c. 
Illustrated by W. Small. 


A Bundle of Old Letters Bee Flowers 
from Men I have Known. And other Out-of-door Studies. 
By “ SHIRLEY.” By Puit Rosinson. 


Homes for Working Girls. | Lebanon and its Temples. 


By THE CounTESS OF ABERDEEN. By Sir CHARLES WaRREN, K.C.B, 











By 


The 
The 
Rev 
Rev 





les. 


A Study of his Life and Work. 
By the Rev. CANON PROTHERO. 








A Night in the House of Commons. 


By WILLIAM WooDALL, M.P. 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 





An African Story. 


By JosEPpH THOMSON, 
Author of “‘ Through Masai Land.” 


Thoreau, Dudley Warner 


And other American Authors. 
By F. H. UNDERWOOD. 








Among the Birds. 
In Winter. In Summer, 
In Spring. | In Autumn, 


By CHARLES DIxon, 
Author of “‘ Rural Bird Life,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 





My only Day after the Hawk. 
And other Holiday Sketches. 
By WILLIAM JOLLY, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 





John Wesley Jonah: a Bible Study. 


By the late CHARLES READE, 
Author of “It’s Never too late to Mend,” &¢, 








AND RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


BY 


The Bishop of Peterborough. | Principal Caird. 
The Bishop of Ripon. 

Rev. A. W. Williamson, M.A. | Rev. John Hunter, 
Rev. James Stalker, M.A. 


Professor Elmslie. 


Rev. T. Vincent Tymms, 


With Short Readings for every Sunday 
By the Epiror, 
























hep Just Published. 


THREE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Price Sixpence each. 





While Golden Sleep doth Reign. 


THE “GOOD WORDS” CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By B. L. Faryjeon, 
Author of ‘* Love’s Harvest,” &c. 


With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Little Snow-Flakes. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Full of Stories, Poems and Lessons for the Young. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Paths of Peace. 


CONTAINING THE 


“SUNDAY MAGAZINE” CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Saran TYTLeEr, 
Author of ‘*Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


With Illustrations by R. Barnes. 





ISBISTER & CO., LimiTED, 56, Lupcate Hit, Lonpon ; 
And all Booksellers. 
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THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG 10 THE ASSURED. 


THE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “ MINIMUM” PREMIUMS 1S TYE MOST [f 
ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVS 


THE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE | 
HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR la 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE, 


SIE CLAINS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PR 


OOF OF DEATH AND TITLE 








‘THE MAIN OBJECT, in general, ‘of 
Lite. Hssurance 


is to secure as large a sum as possible in 
the event of early death, when a family 3 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than ane 
increased provision should the Assured reach 
old age. Then the family is grown up and 
its necessities not so great. | 
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"4 How then can one get the most Immediate §} 
x Behefit for his Money ? a 
Zi BY TAKING OUT A 

“MINIMUM” POLICY. 


The Premium for an ordinary “With Profit" 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, at qi} 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,400. 0 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Send 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balance 
Sheet, and Prospectus to the 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
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established in 1826, and incorporated by™ 
special Act of Parliament. ; 


The Assurances in force exceed - £8,000,000 ; 
The Funds exceed . . - + £2,800,00087 — 
The Revenue exceeds. . . . £335,000 FF fom 
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Rites for an Assurance of £100 under the Minimom System. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR 


20 Years. 
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10 FF Complete Policies, each Premium paid assures a proportionate part of the sum in 


the event of discontinuance after 2, 3, or 4 years respectively. 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 
Established A.D: 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. | 
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DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 
(All of them being Members of the Society.) 










































1887-88. 





PRESIDENT. I 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp Justicz-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND; AND 
THOMAS HILL, Esa. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
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WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.1.A., Manager. 
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RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 
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= CAPILLARY oso 
HAIRFLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 
Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, 
strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderfully im- 
proves the growth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair of all shades, 
und keeps it in any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in three shades, “ Light,” “Dark,” and “ Extra 
Dark,” the last-named being specially prepared to hide Greyness when 
the Hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recommended. 
It is not a Dye, Bottles, 2s, 6d, and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra, from 3 cee i 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 44-page Catalogue of Invalids’ Requisites post free. 


PREPARED CONCENTRATED 


CALIFORNIAN BORAX] SYMINGTON’S 


“The Household . Treasure,’’ 
(SPECIALITE FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES) GOLD "“E 
Is supplied by all Family Grocers and Oilmen. KE , PS D BA 
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THIS IS SAFE, J 
THE AGREEABLE, JF LO U fC 
wean esate —_ For this &c. Sold in Packets and Tins 
AND ONLY ABSOLUTELY qa , sac 
PREPARED rz. | PEA SOUP Satant, 


- P Fe - ’ , Ready for the Table in a few minute. 
In Packets, 6d., 3d.,and 1d. Uses and valuable receipts with each. « . = . td , 
Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingham. Sold%n Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Borax Book, “Home anp Hearn ayp Beauty,” with Sample Export Agent, J. T. M TON, LONDON. 
Packet, free by post for Two Stamps. » S ORF ° 


BoE Tue GREATEST BLESSING 


iNCE g E is a perfect state of health. ‘To secure this undeniable boon, 
| GW ; SALINE oo  LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, s0 highily extolled and con- 
{ . ' stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, improving Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the same 
time renovating the Blood, eradicating puisonons and feverish humours, cooling 
and oxygenating it. It renders life a joy, instead of a weariness, imparting 
vigour and freshness to the bodily and mental faculties: 


In FEVERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYM ty it: is pre- 
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eminently useful. Taken on going to bed it removes the #tyffy sensation in 
the nose, and promotes calm and peaceful sleep. ley writes :—T 
found it act as a specific in the worst forms of Scarlet FéVer.” It is an ine 
valuable domestic medicine. 

NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 15 years. Mr. Youne 
writes, October, 1886:—* For something like 45 years I have constantly 
taken your Pyretic Saline, that is to say, every morning, During the whole 
of that time I have never taken any other Medicine, nor have I 
had a Doctor.” Of all Medicine. Vendors, and of 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim. 
9a, OLD Broap STREET, AND 113, HOLBORN, ON, E.C. 


SAMUEL ‘BROTHERS. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon application, 
PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 
with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA. } 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings, This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Cos'ume for Gentlemen, Boys. and Ladies, 

Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “‘ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are especially 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 








| CURE FITS! 


Wien I- say cure I do not mean sania. to stop them J a 
time and then have them return again. I mean a radical cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS, a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Address in full. 
It costs a% nothing for a trial,and I will cure you. Address 
Du. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon-st., London. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS 

ORWICKS 

BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, CAKES, AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 















SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


“JACK TAR SU ITs.” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 


pt a rpitdizo 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpox, E.C, 









'ywhere, in 1d.,2d.,] ¢ 
6d., and Is, Packages. 
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BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


Sold Ever 





GRATEFUL—_COMFORTING. 





EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


OCOA 







BOILING 
WATER OF 
MILK, 


& 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists. 





The sweetest Homes are those 
where Huvs: x’s Exrgact uF 
Soap is in daily use. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 







Hudson’s 
Extract or 





Hopsox’s Extract or Soap forall sence Washing, Cleaning, and 
Scouring. ‘Ithers freely. Softens Water. Teaves no 
PACKETS 4d, FVERYWHERE. 


a VEN HANBURY" 


“Perfected” 


COD LIVER GIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lanre 

“Hus almost tite delicacy of salad oil’’—Dritish Mater f Yourn: 

“% No’ nauseous eructations toluw after it is swulluwed.”"—Medic 
Press. 

It can-be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the ow/y « 
which does not * repeat; and for these reasons the most effi: aciv 
kind in use, In L Some wre Bottles ouly, at 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 9d. 


98. Sold Every 

BYNI TQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct 
9 Cod-Liver Oil. High y concentrated and nutritiou 

poe site aid to digestion. If is » valuable uliment in Consumptic 





What is LIME JUICE 2) 


The answer is that it should be THE J UICE of the LIME FRUIT 
without admixture. In Montserrat alone is the Lime Fruit cultivated 
‘or this purpose, and great care should be taken to obtain this brand 
(as supplied to the Government), and not any of the numerous con- 
2octions sold under the naine of Li ime Juice Cordials, or prepared time 


at“ MONTSERRAT” (i 


PURE’ LIME FRUIT JUICE 
and take no other. 


It can be had sree - Imperial ,Quarts and Pints, can 1: 
he oe oop to taste, and is far stronger than any other. 
#me le Coptienene, EV SONS i th 

© psule and Label of each Bottle, — goku a 
Sole Consignees: Evans, Sons, & Co., Live 
Letcuer, & WEBB. Canada: EVANs, Sons, & 
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London: Evaxs 
a (Lid.), Montrea’, 


Wasting Diseases, In bottles, 1s. 9d. each. 
PRABRICS al and Imperial Warrant, PURVEYOR of PT 

WOOL FABRI Under the Direct Patronage of the RO 
of EUROPE and the RANK and FASHION ofthe We 


REFINED DRESS. 


EGERTON BURNETT’S ROYAL SERGES 
OTHER FASHIONABLE FABRICS in entirely 1 
Artistic Designs and High-Class Weavings in Pure li 
Sor the coming Season. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Nove 
and Sterling Value—Admirable Wearing Qualities 
Perfect Finish—Superb Fast Dye. The immense var 
of Patterns comprise specialities for Ladies, Children, 
Gentlemen—To suit all Climates, all Fashions, and all pur 


FREE PATTERNS 


Any Length Sold. Carriage Paid on Orders of 20s. : 
Say to any part of the United Kingdom. No Agents 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES.O THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
and the Family Table. 


EGERTON BURNETT, “***'ExGianD 
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